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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. O. WorTHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: 
“T have used it in cases requiring brain and 
nerve food as a result of overwork, attended 
with exbaustion and loss of strength, with im- 
jones digestion, with good results.” 


= OAK ‘PARK, % —About 11 acres of splendid resi- 
dence sites at Glenside, N. P R. R., and near Jen- 
kintown. Land lies high, with fine slope and pe 
fect drainage. It hasupon it asplendid growth of 
young trees,—oaks, chestnuts and others—which 


have bern carefully thinned out and preserved. 
Will be divided in lots, as purchasers may desire. 

ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER, ON A FARM 

ANTED._MAN AND WIFE TO ACT AS 

housekeeper and assistanton farm. Friend 

ANTED, TO COMPLETE SETS FOR PUB- 

lic and private libraries, copies of Phila- 

before 1860. 


H. M. JENKINS, 

921 Arch Street, Philad’a. 

\ where there are children. cro 
person preferred. Address No. 84, this Office. 
preferred. GEORGE W. JESSUP, Cinna- 

minson, New Jersey. 

delpbia Yearly Mesting Extracts—mostly 
Address J . TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 
Race St., Philad’a. 


WELL-LIGHTED, SUNSHINY SECOND- 

floor, front room for rent with board, in a 

small family, Friends, at 1649 N. 12th street. 

Two men or two women employed during the day 
are the people desired. Terms moderate. 


OR RENT.—ON MODERATE TERMS. A 
dairy or truck farm on the Chesapeake Bay 

A large furnished house for summer boarders. 

Fish, oysters, and crabs in season. Milk can be 
sold in the village surrounding the farm. No hay 
fever, asthma, consumption. or catarrh. For full 
particulars, address, A. P. SHARP, Baltimore, Md. 


OMAN, THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, 
wishes position as managing housekeeper. 
Twenty years’ experience. Bestof refer 


Address, No. 86, this Office. 

$1500 amounts to be secured by first mort- 

9 gages wanted on new ao in 

Delaware County, adjacent to Philadelphia. 50 to 

60 per cent. of the value of ng properties. Fire 
insurance policies to accompa: 

CHARLES PALMER, P. 0. ho $18, Chester, Pa. 


SOCIAL MEETING UNDER THE CARE OF 

A the Committee to promote the best interests 

of the members of the Monthly Meeting of 

Friends of Philadelphia, will be held in the Parlor 

and Library, at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day 

evening, Eleventh month 20th, from 8 to 10 o’clock. 
All Friends are cordially invited to attend. 
THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk, 

$954 Parrish Street. 


FRIENDS’ FAMILY; 
Address, No. 85, this 


ence. 





$1250, OR $1000. 15 SUMS OF THESE 





OARD WANTED IN 
central. Moderate. 
Office. 


> EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 

ary and scientific matter a specialry. 


ARKING, IN INDELIBLE 

I done, by a Friend. 
= Philadelphia 
ASADENA, CAL. 

nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 


Centrally located. Address CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Maringo Ave. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C.. can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. w., 
Washington, D, Cc. 


-ANTED.—A COMPETENT, MIDDLE-AGED 
woman desires a position as Companion. 
Best reference. Address No. 82, this Office. 


TH IRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


and Donation Day of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society Branch of the Universal Peace Union, 
at their rooms 500 Chestnut St., Independence 
Hall Row, Third-day, Eleventh month 24, 1896, 
10.30 o’clock a. m., 3 o’clock p. m., 7.45 o’clock 
p. m. 





INK, NEATLY 
1818 Chestnut Street, 








PROGRAM 


MORNING —The President's opening address; let 
ters read and committees appointed ; annual report 
and comment on the year’s Taste addresses by the 
members, and friends, and delegates from other 
associations. 

AFTERNOON —Election of officers for the ensuing 
year ; report of the Committee on Convictions and 
Resolutions, and their consideration, with brief 1e- 
marks ; Address by Belva A. Lockwood, of Wash- 
ington, D C., on her return from Buda-Pesth Inter- 
national Peace Congress. Address by Rufus M. 
Jones, editor of The American Friend. 

EVENING — Addresses by William N. Ashman, 
Judge of yt mend Court ; Henry Berkowitz, Rabbi 
of Rodef Shalom; Walter S. Logan, of the New 
York Bar Association ; Frederick A. Hinckley, Pas- 
tor of the Spring Garden Unitarian Church. 

Donations in aid of the cause may be sent to 
Alben T. Eavenson, Treasurer, 2013 Vine street, 
Philadelphia. 


Memoranda to Guide Friends Who Send 


Club Subscriptions. 

1. RATES FOR YFAR 1897. 
single subscriptions, $2.00 each per year. 
For each ten paid names sent us, we allow the 
club-getter an extra copy. This gives eleven 
copies for $20. 

2. “No AGENTs.”’ 
We recognize no one as our ‘“‘Agent,”’ with the 
single exception of Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. Those 
Friends who get up Clubs for the paper must be 
regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them. When money reaches our hands, 
we receipt for it ourselves and no one, except 
F, B. A., as above, is authorized to receipt 
for us. 

3. CONCERNING CLUBS 

a. We desire very much to add new names to our 

list—both to sustain the paper, in place of older 
Friends who year by year are removed by 
death ; and to extend the circle of its useful- 
ness. One object in making Club rates is to aid 
this new growth. 

. Names and money for Clubs should be sent to 
us in one, two, or at most three installments. We 
can wait till the person getting up the Club is 
ready with the money, but we prefer not to re- 
ceive single names and money, unless for new 
subscribers, at intervals through the year, on ac- 
count of a Club previously reported. 


4. SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 
When sending Clubs, please carefully designate 
all “new” names ; and in renewals please use 
the same name as the paper has been coming 
to. If for any reason the name is changed 
please call our attention to the fact, to avoid 
duplication. 
5. DISCONTINUANCES. 

We do not discontinue a paper, unless for con- 
tinued delinquency in payment, without the 
order of the subscriber. Persons wishing to 
“stop” must so notify us. With regard to this 
we may tay thata great majority of the sub- 
scribers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
continue from year to year without a break, 
and that to stop papers as soon as the amount 
paid runs out, would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at 
the busiest season of the year. We never inten- 
tionally continue a paper ordered stopped, when it 
is not in arrears. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & C0. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 





The Young Friends’ Aid Association 
WILL HOLD ITs 
ANNUAL FAIR at No. 226 East 16th Street, New 
York, on the 20th and 2ist of Eleventh month (No- 
vember), 1896, from 3 to 10 p. m. 
It will be a SWEDISH FAIR this year, and the 
souvenirs will be Swedish cups and saucers. 
TICKETS, admitting both days, and including 
coupon for Souvenir, are one dollar each, and can 
be obtained from William R. McCord, 48 West 133d 
Street, and other members of the Association. 





eae College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars ¢ on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High —. 
and College Preparato’ 
Send for catalogue con ng par 
téculars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitied whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for ea LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA a. BOSL ER, See’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, | 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of orion Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of Pe: fifteen teachers ; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, pre for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and ‘large, ae gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting oi 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si u(y. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





CH APPAQU A MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
pleasantly located near the Harlem Railroad, one 
hour from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Serer a. ¥. 


«Lyrics of 2 Gushesinent” 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated 
Desirable for library or tab'e; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna 

For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 
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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 


tended to conceal the poor quality of the soap itself. 


The traveler 


who wishes to thoroughly enjoy his toilet and bath will carry a piece 


of Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 
Tre Procter & Gamere Co., Cini. 


Bublisher’s S Department. 


*,* Attention is invited to our List of prices for 
ether periodicals. The rates announced are as low 
as we can afford to furnish them for, after allowing 
ourselves, as of course we intend to do, the regular 
price for ourown paper. We shall be glad to have 
orders, as usual, and desire that the cash accom- 
pany the order as we must forward the cash with 
our order, and desire to make the book-keeping as 
simple as possible. 

*,* We have no more of the 15 cent Boston 


Binders. We will supply others, as heretofore, at 
25 cents. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail Sronnebees of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Furniture. 


Worth the price-marks: nothing else 
remarkable about Hillborn’s furniture, 
> Eee and curtains. 


027 Market Street, Philad’a. 





MISS M. F. MOORE, 1 


The Delsarte 


CORSET AND 
WAIST 


are the mest comfortable 
and shapely of any in the 
market. Being hipless, the 
corset gives perfect free- 
dom of motion and reduces 
obesity. 

Making to order and fit- 
ting a specialty. 

Send for Iliustrated Cat 
alogue. 


1232 Arch Street. 


Please mention this Paper. 





| EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. 





H. C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our MoTTo: Accuracy and Promptness. 





Other Periodicals for 1897. 


We announce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below: 
We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named belo w 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 

THE INDEPENDENT, ($3,) 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4), 
HARPER’s ROUND TABLE, ($2), 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1), . . 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HAaRPER’s Baza, ($4), 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGB, ($6), . 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1), 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d. and se $3.75 
YOUNG FRIENDs’ REVIEW, ($0.75 - 25 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, ($3), 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4), 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4), 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, (95), . 

THE Forum, ($3), 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5), . BM 

Sr. NICHOLAS, ($3), 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50). 4 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BaByHoon, (81), ; 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50), 

McCLURE’s MAGAZINE, ( 1), 

THE FARM JouRNAL, ($0. 50), . 

OvuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, (1), . —_— 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLVI. 

Gop ¢s fulness ; and tt is his delight to empty himself into 
the hearts of his children, and he doth empty himself, accord- 
ing as he makes way in them, and as they are able to drink 
in of his living virtue. IsAAC PENINGTON. 


From a collection of extracts made from his letters and other 
writings. 


CALM soul of all things ! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar ! 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give ! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 
— Matthew Arnola. 


Read by Seth Ely, at Trenton {N. J.) First-day School, Eleventh 
month 8, 1896. 


THE first movement of Friends residing in Trenton to 
have a meeting is found in the minutes of Chesterfield 


Monthly Meeting, as follows: ‘‘ 1734. Our Friend Isaac 
Hanum, with other Friends, requested liWerty to keep a 
meeting for worship at Trent-Town! on First-days, hop- 


ing it may be of good service. Therefore, this meeting 
grants them their request for six months, and longer, if 
it may be found of good service.’’ As there was no 
meeting-house, it is supposed that according to the cus- 
tom then usual among Friends, they met in a private 
house. 

‘Ata monthly meeting held at Chesterfield, (now 
Crosswick), Twelfth month 2, 1737. William Morris 
and Isaac Hanum requested of this meeting on behalf of 
Friends at Trent-Town and themselves, liberty to builda 
meeting-house there which this meeting agrees to.’’ 

‘On First month 2, 1737-38. This meeting ap- 
pointed Jos. Reckles to draw a deed for land for a meet- 
ing- house and graveyard at Trent-Town to be conveyed 
to Benj. Smith, Stacy Beakes, William Planket, Jos. 
DeCou, Nathan Beakes, and Isaac Watson. This meeting 
appoints Jno. Tantum and Benj. Smith to have oversight 
of the affair.’’ 

** Eighth month 5, 1738. Jos. Reckles brought ina 
deed and acknowledgment of Trust for the land ? to build 
a meeting-house on, and for a graveyard at Trent-Town.”’ 

This deed is in the possession of the monthly meet- 
ing, kept in the safe in the present meeting-house. The 
first meeting-house was a plain, brick building, two 
stories in heigth, the upper story being used for a school- 
room and for the men’s business meetings, the lower floor 
not being divided as was usual in Friends’ meeting- 





‘The Town was called Trent-Town from Judge William Trent, 
who owned several hundred acres on which the city now stands. Anna 
—— living on West State street, is a lineal descendant of Judge 

rent. 

? This land was given to the Friends at Trenton, by Mahlon Stacy, 
one of the proprietors, for disposing of land under William Penn. 
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The entrance was on Hanover street, over 
which there was placed in the wall a stone bearing the 
date 1739, the year in which the house was built. The 
same stone is now in the east gable, with the date 1872 
cut under the old date, that being the year in which the 
house was altered and repaired. 

The gallery seats were on the side directly opposite 
the entrance. The house remained in this manner for 
one hundred years, or probably a little over. One of the 
oldest members of the meeting says this first repairing 
and altering was done in 1841. ‘The changes made at 
that time were closing the entrance on Hanover street, 
and making one in the west end, placing the gallery seats 
in the east end, and rough casting the outside, covering 
over the old date, 1739. No other change was made 
until 1872, when the main body of the meeting-house 
was very much changed from the original building. 
Twelve feet were added to the west end, for vesti- 
bule and stairway ; the greater part of the east end was 
taken out in order to form the bay shape it now has, 
being modeled after the gallery in the Friends’ meeting- 
house at Swarthmore, England, where George Fox some- 
times preached. The roofing-in of the house was at this 
time also changed. In place of the plain, double pitch 
as formerly, gables were run up at the east end and south 
and north sides making a meeting house just a little after 
the manner of other religious bodies. This alteration 
and addition was brought about chiefly by Isaac Stephens, 
now deceased, who took commendable pride in having a 
neat, comfortable house of worship. 

Twenty-four years later brings us to the present time, 
with additions and alterations in our meeting-house well 
adapted to the needs and changed conditions of our Re- 
ligious Society. 

We shall now turn back and note a few historical 
events, of which these old walls bore silent witness. 
History relates that in 1776 the house was used for sol- 
diers’ quarters, when a part of the Continental Army 
were marching from Pennsylvania to Amboy, and again 
at the time of the battle of Trenton. One of our older 
Friends remembers the mark of a cannon ball in the east 
gable, and the marks left on the floor by the bayonets of 
the soldiers. At the battle of Trenton, the remnant of 
the Hessian forces were captured in the orchard then 
standing east of the meeting-house. In the northwest 
corner of the burying-ground are the graves of the Cad- 
wallader and Dickinson families. Dr. Thomas Cad- 
wallader died in 1779. His son, Lambert Cadwallader, 
was a military man and served on Washington’s staff. 
He frequently entertained Washington after retiring to 
his estate, which included the present Cadwallader Park. 
General Thomas Cadwallader, son of Lambert, was born 
in 1795, and died in 1873. Near by is buried George 
Clymer, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mary Clymer of West State street, lately deceased, was 
his granddaughter. Many of the descendants of the first 
members of the meeting are buried here, who walked the 
more quiet ways of life, but none the less deserving of a 
place in history. Among them are the names Hancock, 
Paxton, Potts, Coleman, Pierson, Birdsell, Wetherill, 
Shreve, Smith, Holmes, Evans, Abbott, Biles, Bainbridge, 
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DeCou, Furman, Ivins, Clarke, Olden, Worth, Sherman, | 


and many whose last resting-place is marked by neither 
stone nor mound. 

Our tribute to the memory of these worthy pioneers 
in the field of religious freedom is well expressed in 
Whittier’s ‘* Quaker of the Olden Time ”’: 


‘* He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 

That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother's sin his own. 

He walked by faith and not by sight 
By love and not by law ; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw.” 

In the first part of this sketch we gave the history of 
the building of the meeting-house, after the request of 
Trenton Friends had been granted by the mother meet- 
ing held at Crosswicks ; but did not follow the further 
history of the meeting in its changes and growth up to 
the present time. Ata monthly meeting held at Cross- 
wicks, Twelfth month 6, 1796, Friends belonging to 
Trenton Meeting request liberty to hold a Preparative 
Meeting. This request was granted by Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, Second month 6, 1797, fifty-eight 
years after the building of this meeting house. The first 
monthly meeting held here was Sixth month, 1864, sixty- 
seven years after the preparative meeting was established. 
The Burlington Quarterly Meeting is now held here once 
in the year, in the Eleventh month. 

The following are the names of ministering Friends 
who have been members of the meeting: 

Maria Emley, Sarah Dugdale, Fanny Birdsall, Richard 
Birdsall, Thomas Wetherill, Thomas Shreve, Israel 
Taylor, Thomas Taylor, Samuel Marsh, Hannah Stephens, 
Elizabeth Hodgins, and Mary Crim. These were before 
the division of the Society. The following since that 
time: Anna Morris, Louisa Ward, Mary Ann Marshall, 
Jane Hillman, Justice Wright, Betsy Wright, and John 
H. Hillman. 

In concluding this paper, the thought naturally pre- 
sents itself, Do we fully appreciate this goodly heritage 
of the fathers and mothers of our simple faith? Wecan- 
not walk the same paths nor work in the same lines that 
duty marked out for them, for the same issues of life can- 
not be in eur experience ; but if we are true to the un- 
foldings of Truth as we are able to see it here and now, 
then shall we be honoring their memory and adding to 
our heritage the riches of the righteousness of the higher 
experiences in life. 

**O spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 


And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 


: ITS ORIGIN 


AND CONSTITUTION. 
Isaac Sharp, Jun., London, in The Friend, London. 


THE Yearly Meeting of 1675, meeting at Devonshire 
House, London, on the 4th of the Fourth month, sent 
‘* greeting to friends and Brethren belonging to the 
Quarterly meetings throughout England and Wales,’’ and 
signified that at two meetings held the previous month 
and attended by ‘‘ Many Publick friends and Brethren of 
the Nation,’’ the following ‘‘ things were considered and 
concluded to be intimated to friends and Brethren in the 
Counties throughout the Nation, About the Sufferings of 
friends.’’ 


‘* First, that the friends of every Quarterly meeting 
respectively, for each County where friends doe or may 
suffer for the truth of Christ Jesus, doe appoint and send 
up a faithfull and understanding Friend to meet with 
friends at London the 8th day of the 8th month next, 
that they together with those friends appointed here in 
London may consider and advise together for the help, 
ease, and relief of such friends as are or may be in Sut- 
fering, and to endeavour to stop and prevent the perse- 
cutors and destroyers by such Lawfull and Just means as 
may be found out and made use of in order to ease the op- 
pressed ; one end of this intended meeting being also 
that friends may obtaine such a generall understanding of 
proceedings both in Citty and Country about sufferings 
as those friends who come up may the better Informe and 
advise with those concerned in the respective Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings, that friends may be the more capable 
to assist one another in such cases.’’ 

Secondly, that the friends who came up were to bring 
fullest particulars of cases of suffering, ‘‘ Cruelties and 
the Illegall proceedings of the Adversaries,’’ ‘‘ with witness 
of names and hands to the accounts,’’ ‘‘ which otherwise 
would seem incredible to those in power’’ when they 
were ‘‘ laid before them.’’ 

Thirdly, that Friends should be faithful in their ef- 
forts to stop persecution and help the distressed, and that 
the accounts of sufferings should be accurately kept and 
carefully transmitted to London. 

Amongst those who signed the instructions on behalf 
of the meeting were: G. Whitehead, Alexander Parker, 
Jasper Batt, and John Whitehead ; and amongst those ap- 
pointed to direct the Friends when they came up were 
Gilbert Latie and Ellis Hookes. 

On the 8th of the Eighth month, 1675, the appointed 
meeting was held, and the constitution of the Meeting for 
Sufferings was framed. Certain Friends of the ‘* Citty,”’ 
of whom twelve were then and there chosen, were to 
‘« keep a constant meeting about Sufferings four times in 
the year,’’ ‘every fifth day of the weeke before each 
terme,’’ and with them were to meet ‘‘ as many as were 
free of the second day’s morning meeting of publick 
friends.’’ One Friend from each county was to be ap- 
pointed by the Quarterly Meeting thereof to attend the 
meeting. Ellis Hookes was to keep the correspondence 
about sufferings. The sufferings of Friends were to be 
laid before those in power. Whilst Friends were not ad- 
vised to go to law to secure relief, freedom was ‘left to 
the sufferers to use such means ’’ as were consistent with 
‘‘a faithfull testimony in Righteousness.’’ Friends re- 
quiring information on points of law were to apply to 
Thomas Rudyard, or Ellis Hookes. Stephen Crisp, Wil 
liam Penn, Thomas Rudyard, Ellis Hookes, Thomas 
Ellwood, and others were to draw up ‘‘ a short paper of 
some instances of most gross sufferings for presentation to 
Parliament.’’ The ‘‘ Booke of Sufferings before the 
King came in,’’ was to be transcribed and revised with a 
view to publication by the ‘second day’s meeting.’’ 
Friends in each county were willing to bear their ‘‘ pro- 
portion of charges.’’ Friends were enjoined to take care 
of such as had been ‘‘ wasted much with sufferings.’’ 
Notwithstanding the Meeting about Sufferings by the 
nominated friends of the ‘‘ Citty,’’ in special cases of 
deep suffering, a Monthly or Quarterly;Meeting could 
take charge of its own case and lay it before those in 
power. 

The first minute-book of the Meeting for Sufferings 
thus constituted, contains a copy of the conclusions ar- 
rived at on the 8th of Eighth month, 1675, but no min- 
utes are recorded until the 22d of Fourth month, 1676, 
after which date meetings were held monthly or oftener, 
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instead of quarterly as originally intended. The early 
minute-books are chiefly filled with cases of suffering and 
matters connected with the laws of the land so far as 
these operated prejudicially to the interest of Friends. 
Nevertheless, as early as 1679 the Meeting for Sufferings 
became the executive committee of the Yearly Meeting in 
other matters, as the Yearly Meeting decided that the 
disbursement from National Stock should be such only as 
should be directed by the ‘‘ weekly Meeting for Suffer- 
ings,’’ and also agreed that the Meeting for Sufferings 
for the time being should “‘ take care to the inspecting, 
ordering, and regulating the Press and printing of bookes, 
and in whatever matter relating to printing of bookes, the 
Country friends find themselves aggrieved that they write 
to the said Meeting who are to redress the same.’’ 
Epistles from other Yearly Meetings were in early days 
answered by the Meeting for Sufferings instead of by the 
Yearly Meeting itself. In 1750 the hitherto invariable 
heading of the pages of the minute- book ‘‘ Cases of Suf- 
fering’’ ceases, and the minutes in scope and character 
gradually resemble more and more the minutes of to-day. 
In 1833 the Meeting for Sufferings was defined as a stand- 
ing Committee of the Yearly Meeting, entrusted with a 
general care of whatever may arise during the intervals 
of the Yearly Meeting affecting our religious Society. 

The regular meetings continued to be held weekly 
until 1794, when they were held less frequently, though 
there were many special meetings and adjournments ; in 
1798 it was decided that meetings should be held monthly, 
as they still are on the first Sixth-day of each month. 
Special meetings, as before, could be called at the request 
of five members. 

From time to time the attendance of its members re- 
quired the attention of the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
in 1734 the Yearly Meeting decided that city Friends who 
failed to attend once during a quarter of # yearshould be 
discharged from their appointment unless sufficient reason 
for non-attendance were given, and in 1737, that mem- 
bers not attending six times in the vear should be struck 
off the list. At this time the membership was divided 
into London and country correspondents. The London 
correspondents were chosen by the various Quarterly 
Meetings to represent them, and to assist them in their 
choice it was directed by the Yearly Meeting of 1772 
that a list of Friends whose conduct and conversation ap- 
peared to be agreeable to the description framed in 1747, 
should be proposed by the elders and overseers of London 
and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting. The minute of 1747 
set forth that such were to be ‘‘grave and weighty 
friends, such as are themselves men of clean hands and 
adorning the doctrine they profess in their lives and 
conversation.’’ Their choice was, however, not limited 
to those mentioned on this list, but they might appoint 
others, provided their qualifications were conformable to 
the above-mentioned minute, and of course they could 
appoint such country Friends as were qualified and able 
to attend. Men ministers from the first, and elders and 
foreign correspondents from an early date, were ipso facto 
members of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

In 1883 the constitution of the Meeting for Sufferings 
was modified, and it was decided that its membership 
should consist of men Friends nominated by the Quar- 
terly Meetings and appointed by the Yearly Meeting, of 
foreign correspondents, of men ministers, and appointed 
members of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. Since 
that time no further change of moment has taken place 
excepting that the responsibility of suggesting the removal 
of members who do not attend the sittings of the meeting 
six times in the year is made to rest with the quarterly 
meetings instead of with the Meeting for Sufferings, the 
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number of attendances of their members being reported 
to the several quarterly meetings in the Twelfth month 
of each year. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the change made in prin- 
ciple by the Yearly Meeting (London) last year, as yet 
not carried into effect. 

It is interesting to note that Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite, the oldest appointed member of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, was appointed London correspondent by the 
Yearly Meeting of 1846 to represent two quarterly meet- 
ings, Berks and Oxon, and Cumberland and Northum- 
berland. There were at that time fifty-five London cor- 
respondents whose attendance only was noted. He has 
therefore been an appointed member for upwards of half 
a century, and his record in this respect is longer by 
twenty years than that of any other Friend. 


‘“WHAT ABOUT OUR YOUNG MEN?” 
Essay read by Abraham H. Brown, before Blue River First-day 
School Conference, Benjaminville, Illinois, Ninth month 4, 1896. 
WHILE this topic probably refers to retaining the interest 
in and attendance of First-day schools, the language does 
not confine us strictly to that thought ; however, the little 
I shall say will be directly or indirectly in that line. 

Dr. Demott says : ‘* The true way to remedy a wrong 
or arouse indifference is first to search out the cause ; 
having located the disease, or rather the cause of the dis- 
ease, wrong, or indifference, a condition has been reached 
wherein the nature and application of the remedy can be 
more readily ascertained and applied. This subject has 
been studied, investigated, and discussed by our wisest 
and most experienced Sunday-school workers, and one 
can scarcely attend a Sunday-school Convention or Con- 
ference without having this thought presented in some 
form and discussed.’’ 

Yet the thought that has presented itself to my mind 
is different from what I have heard, and does not apply 
to the immediate correction of existing conditions. While 
my proposition may apply to all denominations, this 
being a Friends’ Conference held for the promotion of 
Friends’ principies and our First-day School work, it is 
my concern to address myself to our particular needs as a 
Society embracing and fostering the First-day School. 
We have learned by sad experience that all true reforms 
must begin with the beginning of life, or more plainly the 
child must be taught and trained both by word and action 
in the way desired for it to walk in young manhood. 
Large boys or young men are only grown up little boys 
and children, and they will very largely think the 
thoughts and consequently do the deeds that they are 
trained to think and do while children. Training implies 
teaching by convincing words supplemented by an exam- 
ple in perfect harmony with the words taught, and a per- 
sonal knowledge of the reception and fulfillment of the 
thing taught. Never cease effort nor spare pains until it 
is known that the thing is understood and accomplished. 
What amount of time, pains, and patience is used in the 
training of animals to the performance of certain acts, 
and the formation of habits as enduring as life! Shall 
we be less careful, painstaking, and patient of that animal 
nature or material structure enfolding the germ of eternal 
life? Precious it is to the parent, guardian, or tutor, not 
only because (in the case of the parents) it is flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone, but because of the wonder- 
ful development, grand possibilities, and glorious heights, 
sleeping as it were within the cells of that one little 
seed of spiritual life. Christ, the son of God, the Saviour 
of mankind, the Light of the world, the inspiration to 
every good word and work, the Power that is able, if 
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rightly heeded, to bring into complete subjection and 
perfect control all the animal and material parts compos- 
ing the human being. 

This brings me to a point which I want especially to 
emphasize as at least one cause why some of our young 
men and women, too, are indifferent to the First-day 
school work, why our middle-aged are indifferent to the 
growth and consistency of our Society, and a few (I 
hope not many) of those advanced in life careless of 
their influence over the young. We have failed largely 
in the past century as professed believers in and followers 
of the inward Christ to train our children and those 
under our care in that life of self-denial, love, and obe- 
dience that is most favorable to the development of that 
seed or Christ-power which alone can save from the 
commission of sin, and that will enable not only our 
young men but all to live the life that makes us want to 
go to First-day school, to meeting, and to places the ten- 
dency of which is good, pure, and ennobling. We have 
taught, but not always trained, our children and young 
people to heed the dictates of conscience ; we have said 
‘« there is something within, a feeling that will tell thee 
what to do, and what not to do,’’ but have we shown 
them the difference between the natural conscience and 
the enlightened and illuminated conscience? Have we 
taken down our family Bibles, read and explained to 
them the story of Jesus Christ and the nature of the 
power that made him the Christ, the son of God? Have 
we taught that within them lives the same Christ-power, 
the merciful, self-denying, loving Saviour that was exem- 
plified in Jesus? and have we trained them to read and 
follow as nearly as they could (through the same power) 
the life he lived ? 

I stand a firm believer in conversion and regen- 
eration, or if you prefer, restoration,—perhaps the 
latter term better harmonizes with the doctrine of 
original purity, of which also I am a firm believer. We 
are finite beings, and largely influenced by our environ- 
ments, because of which our very thoughts (honest 
though they may be) are often erroneous; it is impos- 
sible, then, for us to know just what the heavenly Father 
requires of those under our care after they have arrived 
at an age of good understanding. Hence there comes a 
time in their young lives when there must be to a certain 
extent a relaxation of dependence upon our guidance, 
and a full and perfect surrender of their all to the light 
and guidance of the Christ within. I believe this may 
and does come easier and with better results in childhood 
than later, and it has been my concern in this paper to 
endeavor to show the absolute necessity of a trained 
preparation for this most essential experience. This 
experience does not in any degree relieve the obligations 
of the child to its natural parent or guardian, nor the 
parent or guardian of his duty to the child, but if both 
are living in and under the leadings of this experimental 
Christian religion it is then and only then that a condi- 
tion exists wherein there is perfect, mutual consideration, 
confidence, love, and harmony. Many ways and means 
have been and are used to induce young men to attend 
First-day schools, which may obtain for a time, but un- 
less the Christ is raised up in the individual heart and a 
desire for religious knowledge created, there can be no 
permanent advancement. Then in conclusion let me 
say if we want the coming generation to be true to the 
First-day school and thus be prepared to take up the 
burdens that we shall lay down, may every parent, guar- 
dian, and tutor lay upon his individual heart the burden 
and upon his mind and very life the responsibility of 
training our children into a complete reconciliation with 
and obedience to the living Christ. Count no effort too 


great, no task too hard, no self-denial too severe, to 
accomplish that end, and never cease until we know that 
they realize an inward Saviour, a perfect Redeemer, a 
loving Father. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 48.—ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1896. 
THE FAITH PREACHED BY PAUL. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all 
that call upon him; for whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.—Romans 10: 12, 13. 


Scripture reading: Romans 10: I-15. 
HIsToRICAL. 

Paul felt a genuine concern for the salvation of his 
people, the Jews, for whom ‘‘his heart’s desire and 
prayer to God’’ was continually that they might be 
saved. He could not divorce their interests from his 
own. 

The Jews had so long relied on the promises made to 
Abraham, and felt so secure of their salvation, as peculi- 
arly ‘‘the people of God,’ that it was difficult for them 
to believe that their failure ‘‘to do the works of Abra- 
ham ’’ shut them out from the inheritance, for ‘he is 
not a Jew which is one outwardly. The circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the Spirit, and not in the 
letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God’’ (Rom. 
2: 28,29). Their idea of salvation was preservation as 
a nation in this world, and to sit down with Abraham 
before the throne of God, in a future existence. 

In the ‘‘ home reading ’’ we find that the same ques- 
tions puzzled them that puzzle us, and it is because we 
deduce our conclusions from erroneous premises. They 
could not get away from the idea that outward prosperity 
is an evidence of the favor of God, instead of an evi- 
dence that the conditions which bring about prosperity 
have been complied with. It may come without the 
divine blessing attached, for one may gain the world and 
lose one’s best life. 

There are seeming inconsistencies in life, because our 
vision is finite; we cannot get a perfect and complete 
view, therefore it is better, when these times come to us, 
to let patience and trust have their perfect work in us, 
and take thought only that we cling closer and closer 
unto the Father in prayer, yielding cheerful and hopeful 
obedience to his will so far as we can comprehend it. 
Whittier says : 

I have no answer for myself or thee, 
Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee, 
‘*All is of God that is, and is to be; 
And God is good.” Let this suffice us still, 
Resting in childlike trust upon his will, 
Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill. 

We must take into consideration that it is almost im- 
possible to use language that cannot be misunderstood. 
Jesus explained the object of prophecy, ‘‘ NowI have 
told you these things before they are come to pass, that 
when they are come to pass, ye may believe. 

Things came to pass, not that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, but they occurred as prophesied, and the Scrip- 
tures were fulfilled. 

Many things which the prophets foretold were not 
things which God desired to have come to pass, but were 
the direct result of disobedience to his commands. 

He is our Saviour, our friend, our Father, and any ill 
that comes to us comes through the harmonious working 
of laws beneficent in themselves, which, if obeyed, bring 
happiness ; if disobeyed, misery and distress, and happy 
are we if it turns us from the error of our way. 
TEACHING. 

The most important lesson to be drawn is that we, 
too, may be resting secure in the possession of a name 
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that does not belong to us. Are we in truth /riends of 
God and our fellowmen? Are we, in truth, Christians ? 
‘« Your worth lies in being, not seeming.’’ Men may 
measure us by our calling, but God will measure us by 
our election, what we have elected to be our attainment. 

Again, we learn that zeal is not an evidence of 
righteousness. We may be zealous about the letter and 
entirely destroy the spirit of God’s commands. ‘‘ The 
zeal of my house hath eaten me up.’’ We may be very 
zealous as members of the Society, and yet not be true 
friends of either God or man, but only tenacious of cus- 
tom and tradition. We need to be very watchful of the 
condition of the heart, for ‘‘it is out of the abundance 
of the heart that the mouth speaketh.’’ And this is the 
‘¢word of faith’’ which Paul preached, that we be very 
careful that we are not seeking to establish our ideas of 
righteousness, rather than God’s righteousuess. 

Hereby shall we know when the Father and the Son 
are abiding in the temple of our hearts,—our spirit will 
be a holy spirit, like unto them. We will not be proud, 
tenacious of opinion, fault-finding, or irritable, but 
gentle, easy to be entreated, and full of loving thought- 
fulness, not only for those who are congenial to us, but 
for every one, desiring to do them good. 

We are too prone to look upon God as an arbitrary 
Power that dwelleth afar off, instead of a Power that 
works in us and through us to others, and ‘‘ makes for 
righteousness.’’ May we each have an earnest concern 
to work out our soul’s salvation from day to day, with 
fear and trembling before God. ‘‘If our hearts condemn 
us not we will have confidence towards God,’’ but they 
will only be safe guides when emptied of pride and 
self-will. 


LESSON NOTES. 


Theologians in all ages have dwelt’ much upon the 
writings of Paul, and countless interpretations have been 


given as to their meaning. In the lesson before us one 
of Paul’s great concerns was that his hearers should 
understand the righteousness of God, as well as the right- 
eousness of the law. His usual manner was to sustain all 
his positions by reference to the law of Moses, which they 
universally understood. ‘‘ The righteousness which is of 
the law,’’ consisted in perfectly doing a// that the law re- 
quired. This had reference to all the commandments 
wnich God had given through Moses, both moral and 
ceremonial. ‘‘ The man which doeth these things shall 
live by them,’’ that is, shall be made happy by his obe- 
dience tothem. The result of this obedience would be 
to promote order, health, purity, etc. But Paul, with 
Moses, recognized what is termed ‘‘ righteousness which 
is of faith ’’ as being an inward law, to which interesting 
reference is made in Deut. 30: 11-14 verses. Barnes, in 
his Notes on Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, thus describes 
the meaning of this pasage: ‘‘ Moses near the end of 
his life having given his commandments to the Israelites, 
exhorts them to obedience. He assures them that his 
commands are reasonable, plain, intelligible, and acces- 
sible. They did not require deep research, long journeys, 
or painful toil. There was no crossing of seas and going 
to other lands, of looking into the profound mysteries of 
the high heavens, or the deep abyss ; but they were near 
them and could be easily understood. It was not 
then uncommon for legislators and philosophers to travel 
to distant countries in pursuit of knowledge, to go to 
distant regions that had the reputation of wisdom. 
Egypt was peculiarly a land of such celebrity ; and in 
subsequent times Pythagoras, and the principal philoso- 
phers of Greece, traveled into the country to converse 





with their priests, and to bear the fruits of their wisdom 
to benefit their native land. And it is not improbable 
that this had been done in or before the time of Moses,’’ 
hence the reference to this passage from Deuteronomy, 
the closing verse of which, ‘‘ But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou may 
do it,’’ is corroborative testimony to the many utterances 
in the Gospels, as well as of Paul, that the law of Christ 
is written upon the heart, and is superior to, though not 
opposed to, ‘‘ moral and ceremonial’’ law. 


THE VALUE OF PRIVATION. 
Saturday Review, London. 

Amonc all the various kinds of charm, whether inherent 
in the objects of our desires or woven round them by fine 
threads of association and circumstance, is there one 
more subtly enthralling than that which belongs to the 
things we do not possess? We can scarcely tell how 
much of the ethereal beauty of youthful dreams depends 
upon their inaccessible distance, for many other things 
conspire to steep them in a magical atmosphere. But 
when we have long ago emerged from that enchanted 
ground, and have reached the level table-land of middle 
life, there still are visions haunting us, some more, some 
less, but not wholly absent from the busiest and the 
sternest lives; there is still a halo surrounding some ob- 
jects, which we could not, even if we would, entirely 
dispel. And of all the favorite spots about which this 
glamour hovers there is none to which it clings so per- 
sistently as to the things we have not. 

In a sense this is true, of course, of what we have 
had and have lost. But that is a comparatively intelligi- 
ble feeling, made up largely of regret, mixed with love 
and self-reproach, and bound up with many personal, and 
perhaps even arbitrary, associations. It is not the same 
as the strange bloom of ideal beauty which belongs for 
us to the things in which we have not, and never had, 
nor can hope to have, ashare. Such things wear a kind 
of remote impersonal grace, which can be scattered by 
no rude touch of change or chance, and withered by no 
closeness of grasp. Our thoughts of them are culled 
from all the most perfect instances, and combined into a 
type which, perhaps, transcends experience. 

There is a keenness and a persistency about our ap- 
preciation of the things which do not fall to our lot 
which is rarely found in regard of those we have. 

If we could weigh in a balance the things which 
can, and those which cannot, be appropriated, we might 
perhaps be surprised to find how very large a part of 
our happiness is derived from things which we cannot 
lose, because we can never possess them. Possession is, 
of course, a very vague word, capable of many different 
applications ; but almost in proportion to the possibility 
and completeness of individual appropriation are the pre- 
cariousness of our tenure and the weight of counterbal- 
ancing burdens. Sky, sea, and moorland, mountains and 
stars, music and poetry, will never fail, nor do they ever 
cost us an anxious thought, for they can never be ours. 
We had almost added flowers to the list, and all this is 
indeed true of the ‘‘jocund companies’’ of daffodils, 
and blue firmaments of wild hyacinths, and starry glades 
of wind flowers, the sheets of heather and golden furze, 
and all the hosts of their wild compeers, who owe nothing 
to human care. It is even true, in a sense, of roses and 
lilies, jessamine and honeysuckles. But because these 
last are capable of becoming cherished nurslings we 
cannot say of them that they never cost us an anxious 
thought. Other people’s roses and our neighbor’s lilies 
may give us unmixed pleasure; a purer though less in- 
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tense kind of pleasure than that which we derive from 
our own carefully nurtured plants. The most refined 
epicureanism would perhaps lead us to cultivate, above 
all, a taste for the thornless roses which blossom behind 
no garden hedge, for the unfading lilies which never 
grew on lawn or bed. 

It is impossible to weigh the personal against the 
universal, the concrete possession against the abstract 
idea, and say from which the greatest enjoyment is 
derived in the long run; but certain it is that the one 
tends to displace the other. The growth of interest in 
what is universal and abstract is rarely very rapid or very 
marked in lives filled to the brim with strong personal 
interests. What we have called negative experience is 
the choicest soil in which it can be made to bloom. If 
privations have not been endured, or have not been 
sharply felt, the mind is hardly ever roused to the keenest 
admiration of which it is capable; enjoyment ties it 
down, and lulls it to sleep, and limits its range. 

Nothing so throws open the doors of the soul, and so 
irresistibly lures it outwards, as to have gazed long and 
steadfastly upon some great natural source of happiness, 
only to learn that it is forever beyond our grasp. 
Minds elevated enough to take such an experience 
kindly, are thenceforward undisputed heirs of such happi- 
ness in all its forms. They may not grasp it, and yet 
it can never elude their grasp. They know better than 
to wish it reduced to the narrow limits of their own 
personal belongings ; for their eyes are satisfied with its 
perpetual presence all around them. Pleasure for them 
is transmuted into beauty, possession into contemplation. 
And contemplation is the one satisfying joy belonging to 
this world, for it alone has upon it a touch of eternity. 


LONGFELLOW THE UNIVERSAL POET. 


An interesting story, showing how widely the poetry of Longfellow 
is read and appreciated, is narrated in a recent issue of The Jndepend- 
ent by Professor E. A. Grosvenor. The incident occurred in 1879, on 
board the Messageries steamer Donai, bound from Constantinople to 
Marseilles, and conveying passengers of many nationalities. 


ONE evening, as we were quitting the Straits of Bonefacio, 
some one remarked at dinner that, though Victor Hugo 
was born in Paris, the earliest impressions of his life were 
received in Corsica, close to which we were passing. 
Ten or twelve of us lingered after the meal was finished 
to talk of the great French poet. One of the party spoke 
of him as embodying, more than any other writer, the 
humanistic tendencies of the nineteenth century and as 
the exponent of what is best in humanity. 

We had been talking in French, when the Russian 
lady exclaimed in English to the gentleman who had last 
spoken: ‘‘ How can you, an American, give to him the 
place that is occupied by your own Longfellow? Long- 
fellow is the universal poet. He is better known, too, 
among foreigners than any one except their own poets.’’ 
Then she commenced repeating, in rich, mellow tones: 

‘* I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower.” 
I recall how her voice trembled over the words— 
‘And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.” 
and how it swelled out in the concluding lines : 
‘*As the symbol of love in Heaven, 
And its wavering image here.” 
It was dramatic and never to be forgotten. Then she 
added : ‘‘I long to visit Boston that I may stand on the 
Bridge.’”’ 
In the company was an English captain returning 





from the Zulu war. He was the son of that member of 
Parliament who had been the chief supporter of the 
claimant in the famous Tichborne case, and who had 
poured out his money like water in behalf of the man 
whom he considered cruelly wronged. The captain was 
a typical British soldier, with every characteristic of his 
class. Joining our steamer at Genoa, he had so far talked 
only of the Zulus and, with bitter indignation, of the 
manner in which the Prince Imperial had been deserted 
by British soldiers to be slain by savages. As soon as the 
Russian lady had concluded he said: ‘‘I can give you 
something better than that,’’ and began in a voice like a 
trumpet : 
‘* Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 

His recitation of the entire poem was marked by the com- 
mon English upheaval and down-letting of the voice in 
each line ; but it was evident that he loved what he was 
repeating. 

Then a tall, lank, gray-haired Scotchman, who knew 
no French, who had hardly mingled with the other pas- 
sengers, and who seemed always communing with himseif, 
suddenly commenced : 

‘* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there.’’ 
He repeated only a few stanzas, but could apparently 
have given the whole poem, had he wished. 

For myself, I know that my contribution was ‘‘ My 

Lost Youth,’’ beginning— 
** Often I think of the beautiful town, 
That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town 
And my youth comes back to me.” 
Never did the distance from an early home seem so great 
to one, New England born, as in that strange company, 
gathered from many lands, each with words upon the lip 
which the American had first heard in childhood. 

A handsome, olive-cheeked young man, a Greek from 
Manchester, educated and living in England, said, ‘‘ How 
do you like this?’’ Then he began to sing: 

“« Stars of the summer night ! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light 
She sleeps ! 
My lady sleeps ! 

Sleeps !”” 
So he rendered the whole of that exquisite serenade— 
dear to American college students—with a freedom and 
a fire which hinted that he had sung it at least once 
before on some more appropriate occasion. Perhaps to 
some dark-eyed maiden of that elegant Greek colony of 
Manchester it had come as a revelation, and perhaps she 
had first heard it sung in front of her father’s mansion 
and had looked down, appreciative but unseen, from the 
window above. 

The captain of the Domai was not her regular com- 
mander, but an officer of the national French navy, who 
was in charge only for a few voyages. A thorough French- 
man, no one would have accused him of knowing a word 
of any tongue save his own. Versatile, overflowing with 
wit and dons mots, it must have wearied him to be silent 
so long. To our astonishment, in accents so Gallic that 
one discerned with difficulty that he was attempting 
English, he intoned : 

‘* Zee seds of neet fair valeeng fast, 
Ven trough an Alpeen veelage past 
A yout, who bore meed snow and eece 
A bannair veeddees strange deveece 
Excelsiorrr !’’ 

None of the other passengers had contributed, but 

already six nationalities had spoken—Scotch, Russian, 
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Greek, French, English, and American. As we rose from 
the table and went up on deck to watch the lights glim- 
mering in Napoleon’s birthplace, Ajaccio, the Russian 
lady said: ‘* Do you suppose there is any other poet of 
any country, living or dead, from whom so many of us 
could have quoted? Not one. Not even Shakespeare or 
Victor Hugo, or Homer.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


SELF-CONTROL has been termed the subjugation of the 
lower qualities of our nature to wisdom and to goodness ; 
therefore the habit of self-control lies at the foundation 
of moral worth, and is the support of a religious life. We 
may have learned to know the voice of God, the reveal- 
ings of the spirit ; yet, if self-will be not subjected our 
religion will be tyrannical. If self be renounced, and 
the Christ Spirit exalted, then will we be a harmonious 
people, ‘‘And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’’ | a 
Philadelphia. 


THE SUN AND HIS RELATIONS TO THE EARTH. 

Lecture at the Drexel Institute, Tenth month 29, 1896, by Prof. 
Chas. A. Youag, Professor of Astronomy at Princeton University. 
Stenographic report by George B. Cock. 
THE sun is the most glorious of all objects. Swedenborg 
made the Sun, in his system, the correspondent of the 
Deity,—the agent by which power and life were given to 
the inhabitants of surrounding worlds. Of all the energy 
that keeps things moving on earth, 99 per cent. comes 
from the solar heat. The meteors help and the moon 
gives us tides; but 99 per cent. of all the force that 
moves our mills, actuates our own hands, and voices, 
comes from the solar rays. If the winds blow it is be- 
cause of some disturbance in the air. What is the cause ? 
At some point or other the air is unequally heated ; 
masses of air rise; other portions rush in to take their 
place, and you have winds established. If Niagara does 
not run out ; if Lake Superior does not find its way per- 
manently to the ocean ; if the Delaware does not stop 
running,—it is because, somehow or other, there are 
pumps running that lifts the water back to the source ; 
and these pumps are in the sun’s rays. The constructor 
of the first steam engine says it is ‘‘ Nothing but bolted 
sunshine.’’ What built the carbon in the stick of wood 
from which we derive heat? Simply the solar rays put- 
ting the elements of wood together in a certain way ; and 
when you burn the stick you are allowing the hydrogen 
to resume its old combination with the oxygen from which 
it has been separated before. The power that actuates 
results is solar power, because derived from the food 
built up by solar rays. If you use a galvanic battery,— 
a zine and carbon battery, with acids in it,—how was the 
acid got out of its combinations and put in such shape 
you could use it? If you trace back the chemical pro- 
cesses by which we get these things used ina battery, 
they were put in shape by the solar rays. If you leave 
out the heat coming from the stars (as much in a year as 
the sun gives in a second), and the heat from the meteors 
(about as much as that), and all the tidal power,—all the 
rest is sun-power. 

I am speaking within a quarter of one per cent. when 
I say the sun is about 93,000,000 miles away—12,000 
times the diameter of the earth; so that the quickest 
railroad train, on a schedule of 60 miles an hour, would 
be 175 years on the journey. New York is a little better 
off than Pennsylvania for cheap railway fares ; so that at 


two cents a mile, the cost of going would be a little over 
one and three-quarter millions of dollars. 

The unit employed in measuring star distances is 
63,000 times the distance from us to the sun. Stellar 
distances are vastly greater; and our sun is no greater 
than any other sun. Our sun has a diameter of 860,000 
miles or 1-110th part of its distance from us. The quan- 
tity of matter in it is 330,000 times that of the earth; 
the force of gravity upon it is 27 times what it is here, 
so that a small man like myself would weigh about a ton, 
supposing there were life there. The average density of 
the sun is only a quarter part that of the earth. It aver- 
ages a little more than the density of water. In all 
probability we don’t see the sun itself at all; what we 
see is a great shell of cloud that overlies and covers it 
and sends out light and heat in somewhat the same way 
that the mantle of a Welsbach burner radiates light and 
heat from the gases within. The explanation of this low 
density is the intense heat of the sun,—the temperature 
we do not know. The investigations of the past ten 
years show it to be between 10,000 and 20,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and probably not very far from 14,000 de- 
grees. The effective temperature is no more than a thou- 
sand degrees one way or the other. The furnace in 
which our French friends make diamonds is possibly six 
or seven thousand degrees; but this double temperature 
indicates a vastly increased radiating power. 

What is the temperature of the earth? Do you 
mean the temperature of the North Pole, or at the Equa- 
tor, or at the top of mountains? There isn’t ‘‘a’’ tem- 
perature of the sun. On the whole it acts as if it were a 
body covered with lamp-black heated to a cerfain tem- 
perature, and we call that the ‘‘ effective temperature.’’ 
At a very small depth within the solar surface the temper- 
ature rises, rises, rises, just as it does as you descend in 
the earth. Then how is it that its temperature is main- 
tained? The probability is that the temperature is 
maintained by the continuance of a process going on 
age after age,—tthe process by which the worlds were 
made,—the system that surrounds the sun. We are 
quite sure that it is not produced by any action of com- 
bustion in the first place. If so—I cannot stop to ex- 
plain how the calculation can be made,—but long ago 
the sun would have burnt out. It could not last. but 
about six thousand years in all. Neither can it be simply 
a warm body cooling and bringing the heat from inside 
to the outside and throwing it off by simply cooling as a 
ball of iron; it would not last long that way. Some 
have suggested that it was produced by the rotation of the 
sun—that the sun’s heat is maintained bya sort of an 
electrical arrangement like a Holtz machine; but it is 
very easy to calculate that no heat is produced in that 
way—that there is a hang-back to the sun, just as power 
is required to drive a dynamo machine ; and the sun’s 
rotation would have been stopped, on that basis, in five 
hundred years. Then there is the older idea that the 
heat is produced by meteors falling on the surface. When 
Tyndall wrote his book upon the ‘‘ Mode of Motion,’’ 
the theory was maintained in that way. The idea was 
that the meteoric matter falling upon the sun might ac- 
count for the radiation of heat. A mass as large as the 
earth falling upon the sun with the velocity that the earth 
would acquire in dropping that distance would supply 
the sun fora hundred years. But Venus and Mercury 
say no! If there were any such quantity of meteoric 
matter near the sun their orbital motions would be differ- 
ent. The earth would get as much heat from the meteors 
as it did from the sun 


( Concluded on Page 809.) 
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A PERIOD OF GROWTH. 

ATTENTION may have been drawn, in reading the report 
of the proceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, to the 
fact that a nett gain in membership was reported for the 
past year. This was not large, it being but 14, but it is 
an encouraging indication of that greatly hoped-for time 
when the former decline of our Society shall be arrested, 
and the tendency to increase become predominant. In 
allusions to this subject, in the last year or two, the 
INTELLIGENCER has ventured the opinion that this time 
has been substantially reached throughout our body, and 
the statistics now supplied from Baltimore effectively 
support this view so far as_ that 
concerned. 


yearly meeting is 


The movement there, in fact, is very interesting to 
observe, as indicating exactly what we have haretofore 
suggested as likely to be the case: (1) The gradual arrest 
of the decrease in our membership; and then (2) a slow 
but continuous growth. Baltimore Yearly Meeting re- 
ceives from all its constituent meetings, every year, an 
exact report of the changes of membership in them, and 
is thus informed from year to year precisely how its 
members stand. Going back in its minutes to 1890, and 
having thus seven years for comparison, the result is very 
striking. It appears that in 1890 and 1891 the losses 
still overbalanced the gains, but that in 1892 there began 
to be a nett increase, and that this has continued ever 
since, the gain this year, 1896, being the largest of the 
five years. Stated in a tabular form, the showing is this: 


Net Loss. Net Gain. 

1890, 19 

1891, 12 

1892, _— 

1893, ~~ 

1894, — 

1895, oe 

1896, — 14 

The gain reported this year would have been slightly 

larger, except for a somewhat excessive death rate in one 
of the quarterly meetings, Nottingham, where there were 
17 deaths, out of a total of 45 in the yearly meeting. 
(That quarter had in 1890 a membership of 875, out of 
a total of 3,019 in the yearly meeting, being about 29 
per cent.) But disregarding this detail, the tabular 
statement above shows that beginning in 1890 for two 
years losses continued, and then ceased, while since then 
gains have been uniformly reported, and on an increas- 
ing scale year by year. The changes are small, it is true, 
but they are on the right side. 


Year. 
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The gains in the yearly meeting were: by births 27, 
convincement 17, and request of parents 25, making a 
total of 69. The losses were: by death 45, resignation 
5, making 50. There were nodisownments. There was 
a nett loss of 5 in the difference between the certificates 
received and granted, showing that those removing to the 
other yearly meetings exceeded to that extent the number 
who came from the others to Baltimore. 

The birth-rate, it will be seen, is still below the death- 
rate. This will continue to be the case, and may be 
looked for in every report, for the simple reason that in 
so many families only one parent is a member, and the 
children, therefore, do not have a birthright. But 
while, as is the case in Baltimore Yearly Meeting this 
year, gains by convincement and by request of parents 
are decidedly in excess of the losses by resignation and 
disownment, this disparity between births and deaths will 
be overcome, and the showing will be on the right side. 


WE are giving, as last year and earlier, interesting 
reports of the proceedings of the Friends’ Associations. 
They show a very encouraging movement among our 
membership, especially the younger people, to study, and 
thus to appreciate the principles of the Society, its his- 
tory, and the work lying before it. Any one reading 
the reports can hardly fail to be impressed, we think, 
with the active and earnest spirit shown, and the many 
intelligent and suggestive thoughts presented. Some- 
times the discussions bring out what seem somewhat radi- 
cal ideas, but these need cause no alarm, so long as the 
associations firmly hold to the purpose of advancing what 
is truly Friendly. As we have heretofore said, they are 
not intended for genera/ literary work, nor for mere en- 
tertainment. Their purpose is to study what relates to 
the Society of Friends. This is a wide field, and gives 
an abundance of subjects. 

We would suggest to the older people who take part 
in the Association meetings that they should not too 
much influence the arrangement of the program in di- 
rections interesting to themselves; let the young people 
indicate what they want to study and discuss. These 
organizations are primarily for the younger members, 
and designed to awaken their interest, and inform their 
minds, concerning the Society. Subjects which may 
seem trite and familiar to older members may be of the 
greatest interest to them. 


Ir is to be hoped that there will not be too great 


haste in movements to provide ‘‘ Homes.’’ The deliber- 
ate procedure of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting appears 
prudent, and in the end is likely to produce more satis- 
factory results than precipitate action. It may be pre- 
sumed that the income of the Fund in charge of the 
yearly meeting’s committee will be equitably assigned to 
the several quarterly meetings. A distribution to them 
on the basis of their quotas of annual payments to the 
yearly meeting treasury would seem to be fair. It is also 
to be presumed that the sums thus allotted to each quarter 
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will be held for them for some time,—certainly two years 
or more,—so that they may have ample time to decide 
whether or not they wish to establish a Home. Under 
such an arrangement each quarter may safely proceed 
with deliberation, and if it should let its share of income 
lie in the Trustees’ hands, the accumulation will make a 
good financial foundation for starting the Home. 


From time to time, in connection with the subject of 
obituary notices, we have suggested our ‘shyness ’’ as 
to poetical tributes, and tried to explain the embarrass- 
ment which sometimes arises concerningthem. A pencil 
memorandum on an obituary sketch recently forwarded 
us serves to illustrate the theme. Explaining why some 
verses, intended to be added to the sketch, were not in- 
closed, our correspondent says: ‘‘ The poetry perhaps 
would not be appreciated by those of critical taste. It 
unveils the tenderest feelings of the writer’s heart, and 
deeply to be prized by her children and near friends, it 
belongs to them only.’’ 

The circumstances thus delicately described may often 
occur. In time of trouble, our feelings are apt to move 
in rhythm, and often there may be the tenderest ex- 
pression, precious to those immediately concerned, but 
not intended or suitable for the world. Poetry in an 
obituary should be of rare quality, not only as to its 
spirit, but as to its form, to be suitable for public print. 


CoRRECTIONS.—In Graceanna Lewis's interesting paper on Birds, 
the word ‘‘ meeting ’’ was in one place printed for“ nesting,”’ and in 
two places “ specie’ was given for ‘‘ species.”” As she writes a beau- 
tifully plain hand,—we would all our kind contributors could equal 
her,—we must lay the blame on our proof-reading. 


BIRTHS. 


BETTS.—At Tioga, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4, 1896, to 
B. Franklin and Helen F. Betts, a daughter, who is named Helen 
Elizabeth. 


BRICK.—At Medford, N. J., Eleventh month 12, 1896, to Harry 
and Lorena M. Brick, a son, who is named Joseph Rogers. 


DEATHS. 


JONES.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 12, 1896, at Norristown, Pa., 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late David and Hannah C. Jones, formerly 
of Montgomery. 

Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground, on the 16th. 


PHILLIPS.—At her residence, Vineland, N. J., Eleventh month 
7, 1896, Elizabeth W., widow of Burrows Phillips, and daughter of 
the late Thomas and Mary Ann McClintock. 

Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


PUSEY.—At his home in East Marlborough, Pa., on Eleventh 
month 7, 1896, John Pusey, in his 88th year; an exemplary member 
of the Society of Friends. 

Interment at London Grove. 


STUBBS.—At her home near Delta, York county, Pa,, Eleventh 
month 9, 1896, Phoebe A., wife of Albert Stubbs, 

Interment at Fawn Grove. ‘‘ Her children arise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband a/so, and he praiseth her.”” ‘‘ Give her of the 
fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates.’’ 

* 

THORNTON.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 12, 1896, 
Elizabeth M., daughter of the late Daniel and Rachel Thornton. 


WILKINSON,—On Eleventh month 9, 1896, at the residence of 
David E. Chambers, Hannah Wilkinson, widow of the late John P. 
Wilkinson, of Unionville, Pa , in the 64th year of her age. 





MARY G. MOORE, 


Mary G. Moore, a notice of whose death was recorded in a recent 
number of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, was born in 
Baltimore, Md., the 7th of Eleventh month, 1806, and was a birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends. Though at the age of seven 
years she was deprived by death of the care of her mother, she was 
carefully educated by her father, Samuel C. Jones, whose financial 
reverses, however, compelled her withdrawal from school at the early 
age of fourteen years; after which she acquired a liberal education, 
chiefly through her own efforts, and her scholarly attainments, with 
superior mental endowments, being brought under the influence of 
divine grace, the many beautiful traits of her unselfish character ren- 
dered her a valuable member of Society and endeared her to a large 
circle of Friends. In the year 1840 she was married to Benjamin P. 
Moore, of Baltimore, Md., and in her devotion to and interest in the 
children of her husband by a former marriage she was a life example, 
and so faithfully performed a mother’s duty to them, equally with her 
own, that they “ rise up and call her blessed.”” In 1842 she removed 
with her family to Harford county, Md., thus becoming a member of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting. She was for twenty years the clerk of 
women’s branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and in her own neigh- 
borhood was ever ready to extend a helping hand to all classes, rich or 
poor, who needed her aid or counsel. For the children of the neigh- 
borhood she early felt an affectionate interest, and a concern for their 
religious training. Anticipating the establishment of First-day schools 
in the Society, she gathered these at her own home on First-day after- 
noons and instructed them in things pertaining to their spiritual life. 
To the colored people she was a true friend, often gathering them to- 
gether and striving to instill into their uncultured minds the seeds of 
virtue and the ability to care for themselves. Occasionally the over- 
flowing love in her heart for her Maker would flow forth in words in 
public gatherings, and often in the evenings the home circle was sol- 
emnized bythe sweet petition that went up to her heavenly Father 
that her children might walk in his way. 

Having lost many of her dearest ones, and the anniversaries of 
their death frequently occurring, a care arose in her mind in regard to 
the observance of these seasons, which she thought were calculated to 
spread sadness and gloom over the household, and were not conducive 
to spiritual growth. 

For ten years she was an invalid, the last four of which were spent 
chiefly in bed, but loving hands administered to her necessities, and in 
the goth year of her age she passed into the higher life. * 

Baltimore, Md. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITING COMMITTEE BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue following are the members of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the recent session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
to visit and encourage the smaller meetings: 

West Branch, Nathan Moore, Reuben P. Kester, 
Hannah Way, Myrtle Kester ; Centre, Lucretia M. Way, 
Owen Underwood, R. Orlando Way; Dunning’s Creek, 
Rebecca M. Blackburn, Elias Blackburn, Uriah Black- 
burn, Ann M. Blackburn ; Deer Creek, Jeremiah J. Starr, 
Deborah Hoopes, Margaret J. Brookes ; Little Britain, 
George Smith, C. Linnaeus Lamborn, Elmira Wood, 
Alfred Wood ; Nottingham, Mary Heald Way, Edwin R. 
Buffington, Walter R. Buffington; Alexandria, Hannah 
H. Hendrickson, John Ballinger ; Goose Creek, Jesse 
Hoge, Laura Smith, Susanna S. Davis, Phineas J. 
Nicholls ; Fairfax, Milton Schooley, Mary R. Williams, 
Obed J. Pierpoint ; Hopewell, David W. Branson, Charles 
E. Clevenger, Nancy H. Branson, Mary R. Smith, Ann 
M. Bond ; Menallen, Cyrus S. Griest, Eliza R. Griest, 
Elizabeth M. Koser, Hiram Griest ; Pipe Creek, Lydia 
L. Smith, Isaac S. Russell, Pemberton Wood, Solomon 
Shepherd ; Little Falls, Joseph T. Hoopes, Martha T. 
Amos, Thomas Hollingsworth, A. Haviland Hull, Judith 
P. Hoopes, Alice K. Watson; Gunpowder, Anna F. 
Matthews, Charles H. Price, Sarah R. Matthews, Mary 
R. Matthews; Sandy Spring, Mary Magruder, Mary E. 
Moore, Francis Thomas, William W. Moore; Baltimore, 
O. Edward Janney, John J. Cornell, MarthaS. Townsend, 
Seneca P. Broomell, Juliet R. Bartlett, Alice C. Robinson, 
Pauline W. Holme, Thomas O. Matthews, Rebecca J. 
Broomell, Anna W. Janney. 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at its recent session, 
adopted a recommended revision of the Second Query, 
as follows : 

‘*Do Friends maintain love towards each other be- 
coming our Christian profession? Are tale-bearing and 
detraction discouraged ? When differences arise, are en- 
deavors made speedily to end them? And is care taken 
to labor with offenders seasonably and impartially, in the 
spirit of meekness and love, for their restoration ?’’ 


At the monthly meeting of Friends, held at Purchase, 
New York, Eleventh month 11, 1896, Robert and Esther 
H. Barnes obtained a minute from the meeting, approving 
a prospect they have of attendlng the approaching quar- 
terly meetings of Bucks and Burlington. 


The Friends of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting are 
about to establish a Boarding Home at Moorestown, 
N. J., and have purchased property on Main Street. 
The house is large and well adapted to the purpose, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful lawn, and large shade trees, and 
is within easy walking distance of the meeting-house. 
The committee hope to have the house opened about the 
first of the new year. 


Those inclined to work in a good cause are invited to 
assist in the Third-day night meeting at Friends’ Mission, 
Beach street and Fairmount avenue, (Philadelphia), at 8 
o’clock. More teachers in the First-day school are also 


needed. . a. 


WOULD RATHER STARVE IN TOWN. 
New York Press, 

House servants have such a dislike to the country that it 
is almost impossible to keep them there. This has long 
been acknowledged, but it is rather a surprise to the 
State Charities Aid Association that even women who 
have been reduced to utter destitution will not remain in 
the country, even for the sake of a home. 

The association has been trying to assist widows, de- 
serted women and young girls who are friendless. In all 
cases where there are babies it is difficult to find places 
for the women in the city, and the association, therefore, 
sends them to the country. In town housekeepers will 
not be bothered by servants with babies, but country 
families cannot afford to be so fastidious. They are glad 
to get servants anyhow, and the baby is made welcome 
with the housemaid or maid of all work, perforce. 

The association has done much for the unfortunate 
women who find themselves thrown on the world without 
a natural protector and with a helpless infant in their 
care. Some of the women are taken to the workrooms 
for unskilled labor, at No. 47 Prospect place, and kept 
there, with their babies, until it is found what the mother 
can do to get a living for themselves. Generally it is 
found that they cannot do anything but plain laboring, 
and the only chance for them is in domestic service. It 
is desirable that the babies shall have fresh air, and that 
the mothers shall retain their offspring. So every effort 
is made to find country homes for the unfortunates. 

In some instances the arrangement is satisfactory on 
both sides. Often, however, the woman and her baby 
come back to the city in the course of a week or two. 
There is a fascination about town life to those that have 
never had any enjoyment out of it that is remarkable. 
These poor women who have known all kinds of misery 
in the city hurry back to it as soon as possible, when 
there is nothing to look forward to when they get there. 
Officers of the association have become so used to this 
kind of human nature that they think nothing of it. 
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NOTES FROM OVER THE WATER.—III. 
Lonpon, Eleventh month 3, 1896. 


RETURNING from the Continent, we left Paris on the 
morning of Tenth month 1, journeyed véa Rouen, and 
caught a glimpse em route of the famous old cathedral of 
that city, to Dieppe ; had a quiet and really pleasant pas- 
sage across the most uncertain waters of the English 
Channel, and arrived in London in the early evening. 
We found awaiting us at the Devonshire House Hotel a 
message of cordial greeting trom our friend John William 
Graham, of Manchester, who had been in London on 
committee work, but, on account of an important home 
engagement, was obliged to leave before our arrival. We 
were also favored during the evening with a very pleas- 
ant call from William Edward Turner, the editor of the 
British Friend. 

Our first First-day in London we attended Devonshire 
House Friends’ meeting. Although it is at Devonshire 
House that London Yearly Meeting is held, the local 
meeting is, for local reasons, quite small. Few Friends 
now live in the vicinity or within easy reach of the meet- 
ing. In New York it would be considered quite ‘‘ down- 
town.’’ Somewhat after the manner of our ‘‘ visiting 
committees,’’ it is arranged, under the care of a commit- 
tee, that some resident of another meeting shall be in at- 
tendance each First-day. The time of our visit chanced 
to be the day for William Tallack, widely and favorably 
known in connection with the Prison Reform and Peace 
movements, whose home meeting is Stoke-Newington. 
About forty, including a few young people, were present. 
After a period of restful, refreshing silence, William Tal- 
lack offered prayer, and subsequently gave what may be 
fitly characterized as a very helpful, uplifting discourse. 
Apart from a brief, fraternal message of my own, very 
kindly received, the meeting was otherwise silent. Pre- 
vious to our arrival from Paris, Friend Tallack had called 
to invite us to dine and spend the afternoon in his hos- 
pitable home at Clapton Common, a visit we much 
enjoyed. 

It was our purpose to have gone from London directly 
to Morland, near Penrith, as most cordially invited by 
our friends, Charles Thompson and wife, and with him 
to have attended at Kendal, in the Lake District, West- 
moreland Quarterly Meeting. An unusually severe storm, 
involving more exposure than either of us could prudently 
risk, prevented our carrying out this part of our program. 
While on the Continent we were greatly favored with 
almost continuous pleasant weather ; in England it has 
been almost as continuously stormy and unpleasant, with 
rain, snow, and fog. Even English people, acclimated 
and toughened as they are, consider the present an excep- 
tionally inclement period. After a brief, grateful rest in 
quiet, sheltered lodgings in Victoria Square, London, 
where we now are, we went, by invitation, directly to 
Birkenhead, and were welcomed by William Edward 
Turner and family in their lovely home to attend the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, which was 
held in Liverpool, on the 14th and 15th ult. The several 
sessions of this quarterly meeting, which includes among 
its active, influential members William Edward Turner, 
John William Graham, and Edward Grubb, associates 
and effective helpers in the conduct of the British Friend. 
Theodore Nield, the official head of Dalton Hall,.Frances 
Thompson, Ellen Robinson, and others, cultivated, gifted 
men and women, interested us much, as an opportunity 
to study the present status and methods of English 
Friends. The meeting on ‘‘ Ministry and Oversight,”’ 
which preceded the other sessions, is attended by minis- 
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ters, elders, and overseers, and included more of the 
younger members than would be seen in our Meetings for 
Ministers and Elders in America. It seemed to me a de- 
cided improvement, and to add to the real life and use- 
fulness of the meeting. A separate session is held for 
elders only, which ministers do not attend. In the trans- 
action of the business of the quarterly meeting, there was 
also a noteworthy difference, in the absence of any formal 
answering of the queries. Two queries only are answered 
once a year for the Yearly Meeting. The others are read, 
suggestively, and not for formal answers, at the quarterly 
meetings. The reading of a part of the queries thus, 
without answers, called forth considerable comment, and 
seemed less a routine formality than is sometimes the case 
with us. It seems to be the judgment of English Friends 
that the reading, without formal answers by the meetings, 
is the better way. I suppose it would be true that either 
may be in the life, and either essentially lifeless, accord- 
ing to the condition of the individual membership. 
Another noteworthy feature in the business proceedings 
of the quarterly meeting was the obvious sensitiveness 
and disapproval when anything was suggested, in connec- 
tion with mission work or otherwise, tending in any way 
in the direction of the pastoral system which many 
American (Orthodox) Friends are now sustaining. Sev- 
eral members of a Yearly Meeting Committee were in 
attendance at the quarterly meeting, from other meet- 
ings, including Joshua Rowntree, a former member of 
Parliament, Anne Warner Marsh. of London, John Wil- 
helm Rowntree, and others. John William Graham, at 
the close of one of the sessions, gave a most interesting 
account of his late visit to America. His description of 
the meetings of American Friends, of all kinds, which he 
attended, and of the Swarthmore Conferences, was clear 


and graphic, and interested everybody, ourselves included, 


very much. The meetings for worship were characterized 
by a deep, religious feeling, William Edward Turner, 
Joshua Rowntree, Anne Warner Marsh, Ellen Robinson, 
and others sharing in the public service. In the evening 
following the close of the quarterly meeting, John 
Stephenson Rowntree, of York, read a paper, very sug- 
gestive and entertaining, upon ‘‘ Some Human Condi- 
tions for the right holding of Meetings for Worship.’’ 

We were privileged to meet socially and most enjoya- 
bly, a company of Friends at William Edward Turner’s, 
which included, in addition to the delightful household, 
old and young, of our host and hostess, Joshua Rowntree, 
Frances Thompson, John Stephenson Rowntree, and 
others. 

From Liverpool, on the 16th ult., we journeyed to 
Sheffield, where we were, on the 17th and 18th, guests of 
our friends, Henry J. Wilson, M. P., and Mrs. Wilson, 
whom we had met on the Continent, at the Berne Con- 
ference, and who are valued personal friends of many 
years, interested with Josephine Butler in the work of our 
International Federation for the Abolition of State Regu- 
lation of Vice. While in Sheffield, we also attended, on 
the morning of the 18th, an interesting Friends’ meeting. 

On the rgth we journeyed from Sheffield to Man- 
chester, to attend on the 2oth, the annual meeting of the 
United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic, of which Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., is 
the honored president. The annual meeting of this great 
organization is a marked event in the temperance work of 
the year in Great Britain. The meeting of the General 
Council, held during the day in Central Hall, was at- 
tended by a very large body of representative men and 
women from all parts of the United Kingdom,—Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Its personnel was 
such as any country might well be proud of. _ Its delibera- 


tions were presided over by Sir Wilfrid, supported upon 
the platform by the Lord Mayor of Manchester, several 
members of Parliament, distinguished clergymen, and 
other eminent citizens. In the evening the great Free 
Trade Hall was crowded from seven until after ten 
o’clock, by an immense audience numbering fully four 
thousand people. Among the speakers were the Dean of 
Durham, as presiding officer for the evening, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M. P., Lady Henry Somerset, W. S. Caine, J. 
H. Raper, T. P. Whittaker, M. P., and others. It was 
such a meeting as we in America, great as are our re- 
sources in many directions, would find it at present very 
difficult, if not impossible, to parallel, for the ‘‘ entire 
suppression of the liquor traffic.’’ Our British temper- 
ance friends have on hand what may well be designated, 
in Lincoln’s phrase, a ‘‘ big job,’’ but they have also 
untiring persistence and great thoroughness of method. 
They hold an independent relation towards both the 
Tory and Liberal parties politically, but practically the 
Alliance has compelled the Liberal party to adopt as its 
own the ‘‘ Direct Veto’’ measure, and the right of 
popular control of the traffic. 

While in Manchester, on the 21st, following the Al- 
liance meeting, we were guests, at Dalton Hall, of 
Theodore Neild and wife, Friends of a superior quality 
of mind and heart, our sojourn with whom we greatly 
enjoyed, as also our visit to Dalton Hall itself. Under 
the auspices of the Society of Friends, it is an almost 
ideal home for young men, college students, who pursue 
their college studies at Owens College. We had the 
pleasure of meeting here also our friend John William 
Graham, whose work, as an associate with Theodore 
Neild, and an instructor of the young men, is at Dalton 
Hall. 

On the 22d, that we might, though late in the season, 
get a glimpse of a portion of the beautiful Lake District, 
and be at Swarthmore Friends’ meeting on the following 
First-day, our only convenient opportunity, we left Man- 
chester for Ambleside, going by rail via Kendal to Win- 
dermere, and thence by coach to Ambleside. We left 
at Manchester a fog so dense as to make it well-nigh im- 
possible to see across the street, and the train men at the 
railway station, at ten in the morning, were carrying 
lanterns in doing their work about the trains. An hour 
or two later the fog and clouds disappeared, and the 
latter part of our journey, from Kendal to Windermere 
and Ambleside, was actually made in the sunshine, the 
first we had seen for several days. The following day, 
the 23d, also proved to be sunny and pleasant, and we 
were able to enjoy comfortably upon the outside of the 
coach the drive from Ambleside to Rydal, Grasmere, 
and return. The peaks of the mountains, miniature in 
size as compared with those we had left in Switzerland, 
were white with snow. The autumnal and wintry picture 
combined was rarely beautiful. By invitation, at Amble- 
side, we were at tea with a family of very intelligent, 
liberal Friends, the Hills, who are the present occupants 
of ‘* The Knoll,’’ formerly the home of Harriet Martineau. 

On the 24th we left Ambleside for Ulverstone, making 
the journey by steamer the full length of Lake Winder- 
mere to Lakeside, and thence by rail. At Ulverstone we 
were met at the railway station by our friend Charles 
Thompson, who had come to spend First-day, the 25th, 
with us there, and at Swarthmore. We were entertained 
at the little temperance hotel in Ulverstone. Our desire 
and expectation had been to lodge at Swarthmore Hall, 
the former home of Margaret Fell and George Fox, but 
the weather was so inclement that it was deemed prudent 
for us to remain at the hotel in Ulverstone instead. 
Swarthmore Hall, still well preserved, has recently been 
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furnished for receiving lodgers,—so many Friends, es- 
pecially from America, have desired entertainment there. 
In the summer season particularly it will be very pleasant 
as well as of special historic interest to Friendly people. 
It is quite in the country, half a mile from Ulverstone, 
and very near the Swarthmore meeting-house, built by 
George Fox. On First-day morning, at nine o’clock, 
we attended, with much interest, an Adult School which 
has been organized at Ulverstone, composed mainly of 
workingmen, and at its close went directly to Swarthmore 
Friends’ meeting. About thirty people, old and young, 
were in attendance. I scarcely need say that the meet- 
ing was of very special interest to us and peculiarly 
grateful, in contrast with the elaborate and imposing 
services of the great cathedrals of the continent which we 
had lately visited. Nor need I describe in detail the ivy- 
covered meeting-house and its appointments,—the old 
Bible which George Fox formerly used and prized so 
highly, now, alas, necessarily protected against the dep- 
redations of souvenir-hunters by being enclosed under 
glass,—his sea-chest, portions of his bedstead, etc. After 
the meeting we had a most interesting visit at Swarth- 
more Hall, before returning to Ulverstone. At two in 
the afternoon we attended in Ulverstone the First-day 
school for children, under the care of Friends, and in 
the evening, in the same hall, a Friends’ meeting. The 
service in the meetings, and in the schools, morning and 
afternoon, was shared by Alfred Wright, a London min- 
istering Friend, who was present by appointment, with 
whom we had much pleasant intercourse, and by our 
friend, Charles Thompson. 

We left Ulverstone on the morning of the 26th, 
accompanied by Charles Thompson, returning to Man. 
chester for a visit with John William Graham and family, 
in their new, cheery home in Barlow Terrace. Our 
friend, as many who may read these notes in America 
will be glad to be assured, is greatly, as he is deservedly, 
blessed in his family life. We were privileged to meet at 
their fireside Eliza Pickard, a gifted young woman and a re- 
corded minister ; and Dr. Brown and wife, bright young 
Friends, of the modern type, with enlarged outlook and 
much catholicity of spirit. We lunched at the Manches- 
ter Friends’ Institute, with J. W. Graham, and there met 
other interesting Friends. The new Institute build- 
ing is very complete in its appointments, making 
a pleasant meeting place for Friends, which I wish 
might have more fully its counterpart in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and other of our 
American cities wherein Friends reside. We visited to- 
gether the historic Cheatham Library, the Royal Art 
Gallery, and the beautiful frescoes of the Town Hall. 
We also much enjoyed, in company with Theodore Neild, 
of Dalton Hall, a visit to Owens College. 

We left Manchester on the afternoon of the 28th ult., 
returning direct to London. I can only add in brief at 
this time, that since our return, on First-day morning 
last, we have attended in London the Westminster 
Friends’ Meeting, at the head of which sits the vener- 
able Bevan Braithwaite, whom I first met in the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress held here more than twenty years 
ago. We were very kindly welcomed by Dr. Sylvanus P. 
Thompson, and I felt at liberty for some service in the 
meeting. We were welcomed also most cordially to the 
home of Dr. Thompson and wife, one of the choicest of 
English homes, whose generous hospitality we have been 
permitted to share. At evening, accompanied by Dr. 
Thompson, we were, by invitation, at tea with Thomas 
and Anne Warner Marsh, who at present occupy the 
home of Caroline Stephen, known and loved in America 
for her ‘* Quaker Strongholds.’’ In her drawing-room 


Caroline Stephen inaugurated a Friends’ meeting, in- 
tended especially to reach and interest in the spiritual 
thought of Friends, educated, cultivated people who 
were personally invited to attend. A considerable num- 
ber have responded, and the meetings thus held have 
been of much interest. Caroline Stephen, their founder, 
is now an invalid in exile at Cambridge. In her absence 
the meeting is under the special care of Anne Warner 
Marsh, who is herself rarely gifted for the responsibility 
which is thus devolved upon her. Her presence, and 
her message, in the meeting held on First-day evening 
last, which it was our privilege to attend and share, was 
as a precious benediction. ' 

We remain in London until the 12th inst., when we 
expect to go to Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, 
and Kenilworth, en route to Birmingham, where we 
are to attend an important Conference, on the 13th 
inst., to be held under the auspices of the British Com- 
mittee of the International Federation for the Abolition 
of State Regulation of Vice, to protest against the threat- 
ened revival of the odious Regulation system in England 
and in India. After the Birmingham Conference, we 
have accepted an invitation from Helen Sright Clark, a 
daughter of John Bright, to spend a few days at Glaston- 
bury, or Street, near Bristol. Like her honored father, 
she, too, is a member of the Society of Friends. She is 
also an earnest advocate of equal suffrage for women, 
purity, and temperance. 

We have taken our return passage by the S¥. Zouzss, 
from Southampton, Twelfth month 5. We can still hear 
from Friends who may be interested to write, as late as 
Eleventh month 25, from New York: Alliance Offices, 
15 Great George street, Westminster, London England. 
Anything later would not reach us here. We hope, if 
all is well, to arrive again in New York Twelfth month 
12th or 13th. AARON M. PowELL. 

THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES.—Armenian refugees, 347 
in number, all men, were finally released at Ellis Island, 
N. Y., and allowed to land. Alice Stone Blackwell says, 
in connection with her efforts to get them places: ‘‘ We 
have been flooded with applications for Armenian women 
to do housework, some of the requests coming from as 
far away as California. That there is a demand for help 
nearer home is proved by such letters as the following, 
from a farmer in South Billerica, Mass. : 

‘« «Mrs. , of Concord, has called my attention 
to your article. 

««« You are right in saying, practically, that the most 
serious problem in the country is that of help. On the 
farm it is almost impossible to secure trusty, careful men, 
who will take interest in their work ; and as to house 
servants, that is almost out of the question. I have been 
into intelligence offices full of girls, and not been able to 
find one willing to go a few miles into the country. A 
short time ago I drove half a day trying to find a woman 
to help my wife get dinner for a lot of extra hands, and 
did not succeed. Wecannot find a woman who will come 
to the house to do our washing, at fifteen cents per hour. 
If that is the case eighteen miles from Boston, close to 
several towns, and in a populous neighborhood, what 
must it be further back, where houses are scattered and 
neighbors few? I shall take the first opportunity to call 
upon you and ask about your Armenians.”’ 


WHEN faith and hope fail, as they do sometimes, we 
must try charity, which is love in action. We must 
speculate no more on our duty, but simply do it. When 
we have done it, however blindly, perhaps Heaven will 
show us why.—Dinah Muloch Craik. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING MINUTE OF 
EXERCISES. 


The following is the Minute of Exercises adopted by Baltimore 

Yearly Meeting, and addressed to its absent members. 
DEAR Frienps: We who are permitted at this time to 
partake so fully of the good things which our Heavenly 
Father has seen fit to hand out to us, and having our 
hearts filled to overflowing with his unbounded love, and 
therefore filled with love for each other, desire to give 
you through this medium what we can of this heavenly 
feast of which we are partaking. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to convey to you through this medium, for the 
depth of love and good will so fill our hearts that are led 
to exclaim again and again, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, oh, my 
soul.’’ 

Our meeting on First-day morning was as large, if 
not larger, than usual, and proved to be a most favored 
season to all there gathered. 

In the afternoon at the First-day School Conference, 
we were profitably entertained by the young people 
with essays and recitations well rendered, and 2 soul- 
stirring appeal from one of our dear sisters. 

On Second day morning we began the business of the 
yearly meeting by reading some of the epistles now re- 
ceived, which were felt to be very helpful. Among the 
important subjects brought before us was the reference in 
some of them to the seeming weakness in a few of their 
subordinate meetings, in such a way asto imply that the 
Society of Friends has had its day and that its field of 
usefulness was abridged. Now if this is the case, it can 
only come from one cause, that of unfaithfulness on the 
part of our members, for we are thoroughly convinced that 
there never was more work todo nor greater need of the 
very best efforts that this Society can put forth individ- 
ually and collectively to bring souls out of the depths 
of sin and despair into the bright sunlight of God’s love. 

On Second-day afternoon a concern was laid before 
this meeting, that having been so strengthened and re- 
freshed by the inflow of God’s love, we should go forth 
to encourage and strengthen our smaller meetings, which 
met with the hearty approval of this body, and resulted 
in the appointment of a committee for that purpose. 

If we who have gathered here at this time and re- 
ceived such a large measure of this unbounded love of 
the All-Father, will not forget our blessings and grow 
cold and indifferent, but go forth with renewed determi- 
nation to do our duty as he may direct, much good may 
come of our efforts in this direction. 

The meeting held on Second-day evening under the 
auspices of the Yearly Meeting First-day School Commit- 
tee was attended with much interest, and we think if the 
suggestion not to confine our efforts in First-day school 
work entirely to members of our own Society, but to go 
out into the fields that are already ‘‘ white unto the har- 
vest,’’ and gather in whom we may, could be carried 
out, the Society would receive much benefit therefrom. 

The queries with their respective answers were all 
read, and though we need not look for perfection in 
human nature, we were much gratified that we can answer 
our queries so fully. There is room, however, for im- 
provement, and the remarks made by a visiting Friend to 
those of us who still use tobacco, certainly should go 
with us and claim our most serious consideration, resolv- 
ing with God’s help to abandon so reprehensible a prac- 
tice ; for this, like any other evil habit, if given sway 
will get control of us. In taking a retrospect of our 
Society, we are highly gratified to find that we are not 
only holding our own in numbers, but a decided increase 
is shown, also a marked increase in interest. 





And now, dear absent members, with love that has 
found no abatement with the revolving years, but is 
renewed in each succeeding generation that comes up to 
our Annual Feast, we bid you an affectionate farewell. 


THE SUN AND HIS RELATIONS TO THE EARTH. 
(Concluded from Page 803.) 

Helmholtz suggested about 1853 that the sun’s heat 
is maintained by its slow shrinkage. Supposing I hold 
a weight in my hand and drop it on the floor,—what 
happens? Gravity acts upon it, with a little noise ; but 
the main thing is, the book is warmed and the floor is 
warmed. Motidn has been produced and has been 
stopped ; and a certain amount of heat unquestionably 
produced. If we put a hole through it and put it on 
a post and let it slide down it would produce heat 
also. Suppose every portion of the sun’s surface drops 
150 feet towards the sun’s center, diminishing its diame- 
ter about 300 feet; in that case, on any reasonable 
hypothesis of the constitution of the sun, that would 
account for all the heat the sun sends forth. If the 
sun continued shrinking faster than that it is growing 
warmer ; if it is shrinking more slowly, it ought to be 
cooling off a little. The sun is giving out 30 calorics 
of heat for every square meter of its surface,—which 
would heat 30 kilogrammes of water one degree every 
minute,—equivalent to about 214 horse-power energy. 
If by some means or other we could case the sun in with 
ice 50 feet thick and then let the heat start, it would be 
just one minute melting off. A yearly shrinkage of 300 
feet in diameter of the sun would have to go on for 
7,000 years before detection by the best telescopes that 
we or our posterity are likely to possess; and it could 
go on from seven to fifteen million years without disturb- 
ing anything ; but the end will come,—though here we 
meet with a difficulty with reference to the past history 
of the system. 

The geologists want more time for the making of 
the solar system by the processes that seem to be indi- 
cated by the nebular hypothesis. If the sun is throwing 
off heat alike in all directions I don’t think it can possi- 
bly be more than 150,000,000 years old. Can it be that 
energy is expended only in radiating from the sun to an- 
other material body? The whole solar system does not 
receive more than two-thousand-millionth of the heat that 
the sun radiates. It goes off into space. Our hundred 
millions of possible life for the solar system might easily 
become a million millions if it only loses heat when it 
gives it to something else. 

(Several diagrams were thrown upon the screen, illus- 
trating the nebular hypothesis of the development of the 
solar system. ) 

By means of the actinometer the heat of the sun’s 
rays is measured ; though we do not know how much to 
allow for absorption by the atmosphere. The Wilson & 
Gray (1894-5) radio-micrometer is the most delicate 
apparatus yet devised for sun-heat measurements. At the 
Columbian World’s Fair of 1893 was shown a great re- 
flector made of boiler-iron lined with mirror-glass, pro- 
jecting light and heat that ran a 2-horse power engine as 
long as the sun would shine. The invention was Erics- 
son’s, who had a great idea of the value of the sun’s rays 
in Egypt and other such countries where the sun’s rays 
could be depended upon constantly. Our best steam en- 
gines do not give one-sixth the power originally shot off 
from the sun, stored in the coal, and finally brought under 
the guidance and control of man as issuing from the 
steam-engine The general surface of the sun is at least 
5,000 times as bright as the electric light you are using 
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to-night. The lime light is an intense jet black when 
held against the solar surface. 

Sun-spots are a very interesting phenomenon. One of 
the largest spots observed was over 100,000 miles in di- 
ameter. Sometimes spots do not last more than a day or 
two; and the Methuselah of the race lived eighteen 
months only. They very rarely last over a year. They 
do not lie below the sun’s surface, on which they are a 
sort of boil. Meteorologists have been disscussing a the- 
ory of cold waves,—spots formed by congealing taking 
place at certain portions of the solar surface ; from cer- 
tain portions of the material they rise and are congealed 
in rising. Usually the sun spots are cooler than the sur- 
rounding sun. The center of the sun-spot gives usually 
not more than a quarter as much heat as the surface sur- 
rounding it; but when you get near the edge of the sun 
they actually are hotter than the surrounding photosphere. 
The spot of 1883 appeared in connection with the great 
electric storm, when the telegraph lines worked without 
batteries for a whole day ; and this great spot,—just about 
the size of the earth,—broke out just about the time of 
the occurrence of this electrical storm, one of the coinci- 
dences between a great solar disturbance and a great mag- 
netic disturbance on the earth’s surface. 

We don’t know the cause of the spots. 
rare and again abundant. The average interval is about 
eleven years. They were extremely numerous in 1872 ; 
almost disappeared in ’80, but in '84 there was another 
maximum. There is no regularity about it. Nobody 
knows what makes the slight approach to periodicity of 
their occurrence. Do these variation in the sun-spots 
affect the earth? Some consider them causes of storms ; 
some, of disease (cholera, for instance) ; some, commer- 
cial crises ;—all sorts of happenings are laid to the ac- 
count of sun-spots ; but as far as I can make out the evi- 
dences, the line of magnetic storms corresponds with the 
sun spots. If you watch the magnetic needle you find it 
keeps swinging back and forth and at times will dance 
about for days at atime; and we call that a magnetic 
storm ; for some reason or other the magnetic conditions 
of the earth are disturbed and the magnet vibrates. Some 
observers watch this change constantly ; and records are 
kept. In years of numerous sun-spots, magnetic storms 
and the aurora borealis appear frequently ; but the con- 
nection we cannot account for. We do not know if they 
be cause and effect. They go together. It is entirely 
possible that the disturbances are altogether from outside 
and affect the sun and the earth together. Each new ac- 
cession of sun-spot activity breaks out on one side of the 


sun’s equator or the other. They move in well-defined 
zones. 


Now they are 


Tue CoraGe or Cents.—Pursuant to a resolution 
of the last Congress, the Philadelphia mint is to begin 
this month to make experiments with new metals and 
combinations of metals to determine whether any im- 
provement can be made in our present copper and nickel 
coinage. It may give us aluminum cents in place of the 
copper pieces now in use, and possibly a new species of 


five-cent pieces, made entirely of nickel, or perhaps half | 


of nickel and half of copper. There is so slight a sug- 
gestion of copper in the present five-cent piece that it is 
a surprise to read that 75 per cent. of it is copper and 
only 25 per cent. nickel. The present cent contains 95 
per cent. of copper, 2 per cent. of tin, and 3 per cent. 
of zinc. The objection is made to it that it is hard to 
distinguish by feeling between a cent and a silver ten- 
cent piece.— Harper's Weekly. 
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For Friends’ ite and Journal. 
MEADOWS IN NOVEMBER. 


THE meadows, reaching out in luxuriant green, unvroken 
to the sea, are not without their own peculiar beauty,— 
while one, perchance, may watch musingly the sail, as it 
glides, seemingly through the land, growing more and 
more distinct as it nears the eye, or melts away in the 
dim horizon. 

It was my pleasure to visit the meadows at this season, 
November; and though winter’s frost has wrought a 
change, it had not, to my mind, robbed them of a single 
claim. 

We pass through the little town, Goshen, lying along 
the Delaware Bay, then turn for a mile or two into an old 
wood’s road, its deep ruts giving evidence of many a 
heavy logging team having passed before, to an old boat- 
landing. Our road is rough, but we breathe the fresh, 
sweet air of the woods, and mindit not. Here are holly, 
with its scarlet berries, bayberry, and cedar, which 
abounds in such abundance in thissection, Southern New 
Jersey giving eternal greenness to the wood. Suddenly 
we emerge, and the masts of several small vessels rising 
against the sky meet our eye. Beyond are the meadows 
in hues of gold, graduating to paler or deeper shades, in 
which touches of emerald still linger. They reach far out 
to the misty horizon. All is lonely, lovely, and still, — 
so still, not a blade is stirred. A solitary crow rising 
from the tall grass to join its fellows startles one. 

Here, at the side of our meadow road, are little 
golden piles of newly mown hay; beyond are some rude 
fisher huts, a battered sloop, with prostrate sail, telling 
their own story. At another turn, knee deep in the tall 
grass, are a dozen or more cows grazing. Salt hay, I am 
told, is not conducive to butter-making, but the cows 
look well-fed and contented. We follow our meadow 
road as it winds picturesquely to the water’s edge, where 
lies a trim little schooner, whose fair white hull forms a 
strong contrast to the inky stream beneath, and which, 
narrow and winding, our eyes follow until with sudden 
curvature it is hidden from our view. Zhus do we find 
Goshen landing, which at another season is teeming with 
life and activity. It is with regret that we turn at length 
from so peaceful a spot. 


Newfield, N. J. AcNnEs E. Brosius. 


CALIFORNIA WHEAT TO INDIA.—The shipment of wheat 
to India direct from San Francisco probably aroused 
more interest among Chicago and New York grain- 
brokers than any commercial event of the year. At first 
the news was discredited, as it seemed like the old 
proverb of ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle,’’ but when the 
news was verified it was a dark day for those who were on 
the bear side of the market. San Francisco grain dealers 
who had the courage of their convictions, and bought 
wheat liberally when it was below the dollar mark, have 
realized great profits. George W. McNear, who probably 
handles more wheat than any one on the Pacific Coast, 
predicted several months ago that wheat would go to 
$1.50 before Christmas. He bought 75,000 tons, and his 
profit on this amounts to $750,000. Eppinger & Co., 
who have about 40,000 tons, estimate their profits at a 
round $500,000, while a score of other brokers have 
gained a handsome fortune by the sudden rise. Unfor- 
tunately the California farmer has profited nothing by 
this advance in wheat, for nine-tenths of the season’s 
crop is in the hands of the middle-men ; but the unex- 
pected rise has helped him materially, as it has increased 





the value of his grain land, and has made it far easier for 
| him to secure loans from the banks. 
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€vucational Department. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORT, BALTIMORE Y. M. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends : 


The Committee on Education and the Disbursement of the Income 
of the “ Fair Hill Fund,’’ have, during the year just closed, received 
applications for assistance from four of our Monthly Meeting Schools, 
and were also asked to aid four young Friends within our borders, to 
assist in obtaining an education to fit them for the profession of teach- 
ing, and have in all instances given aid to the extent of the amounts 
asked for. The money granted to individuals, is to be returned when 
the applicants are in a position to do so. We regret that no statistical 
report can be furnished, as the schools have failed to forward the de- 
sired information. The following amounts have been received and 
disbursed during the year : 

RECEIPTS : 
Balance on hand from last year, . . . 
Received from investments during the year, 


$ 553.12 
630.19 
$1,183.31 
DISBURSED. 
$180.00 
35-00 
50.00 
200,00 
50.00 


Individual help, 

School at Menallen, 

School at Sandy Spring, . 
School in Baltimore, ; 
School at Dunning’s Creek, . 


Total disbursements, a ee 
Balance on hand to credit of our Committee, 


$515.00 
663.31 
$1,183.31 
We are united in recommending the appointment of Mary Hollings- 
worth and Emma J. Broomell as members of our Committee, to fill the 
vacancies caused by the removal of Hannah C. Stubbs and Elizabeth 
P. Blackburn, from within the limits of our Yearly Meeting. 
On behalf of the Committee, ALFRED Woop, 
BERTHA JANNEY. 
Tenth month 28, 1896. 


The report was approved, and the action of the Committee con 
firmed, and the two Friends named, Mary Hollingsworth and Emma 
J. Broomell, were ordered to be added to the Committee to fill the 
vacancies reported. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the College parlor on First-day, the 
15th. Officers for the ensuing year were appointed as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. William I. Hull, vice-president, Chester J. Tyson, ’99, and 
secretary, Mary F. Seaman, ’99. Beatrice Magill gave a very inter- 
esting report of the General Conference held in New York. There 
were nine Swarthmore representatives present to enjoy the meeting. 

Prof. Ferris W. Price gave a very interesting talk on “Adult 
Schools, as suggested by John William Graham.’’ Much discussion 
followed this paper concerning the advisability of starting such schools 
in this community. Many seemed ready for the work. 

Joseph A. Willis presented a paper on ‘‘ Persecution of the Quakers 
in New England; Can it be defended?’’ After the meeting ad- 
journed the different sections met to appoint representatives to the 
Executive Committee. 

The first report period of college work closes on Seventh-day, the 
21st, the week preceding having been taken up with the quarterly 
examinations. 

The Seniors are busily making preparations for Shakespeare Even- 
ing, to be held Twelfth month I9. ’97. 


THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION.—An interesting event in educational 
circles will be the tenth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland at the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the 27th and 28th of this month. 

This Association, in the organization of which Dr. Magill took a 
prominent part, met at Swarthmore in 1892. 


Notes.—It is proposed to form an Old Scholars’ Association 
among those who have attended Westtown Friends’ School. The 
similar association at Ackworth, in England, is a popular institution. 

Hereafter the free scholarships in Bryn Mawr College will be 
awarded annually to graduates of the Girls’ High School of 
Philadelphia. 


SLEEPING accommodations for one hundred and fifty men and 
machinery so that they can work at their different trades, will be pro- 
vided at the Salvation Army’s New Prison Gate Home, on North 
Clark street, Chicago, for ex-prisoners just out of jail. The conver- 
sion of ex-convicts is the main object of the enterprise, which"has the 
warm codperation of the attorney for the State. . 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEw YoRK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held Eleventh 
month 8. 

William McCord reported that the History Section was continuing 
its study of ‘* Southern Quakers and Slavery.’’ He alluded to many 
quaint customs which Friends observed in times past. 

In reporting for the Literature Section, Mary Haviland alluded to 
a number of valuable books which have been recently published, 
among others, the life of George Fox, by Thomas Hodgkin. It was 
also reported that the Association had received some valuable leaflets 
sent by the Philadelphia Association. 

Leah Miller, of the Discipline Section, reported that that Section 
was continuing its review of the Discipline of New England. 

The Current Topics Section reported through Franklin Noble. He 
mentioned, among other things, the continued rebellion in the Philip- 
pine Islands, the conviction of Mrs. Castle, and the recent Republican 
victory. 

The Bible Section had had no meeting since the previous Associa- 
tion meeting. 

Following the sectional reports, Emily C. Seaman gave an excel- 
lent paper, entitled, ‘‘Are We Lacking in Christian Duty in Failing to 
Correct the Errors of Others ?’’ The paper was fully and interestingly 
discussed, There was some diversity of opinion, but all agreed that 
while we should avoid a hypocritical spirit, we should also be ready to 
** lend a hand,’’ wherever our help is needed. M. H. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Second-day evening, Eleventh month 9, the president, 
J. Eugene Baker, in the chair. 

After the approval of the minutes of previous meeting, the standing 
committees submitted reports which manifested activity and interest 
along their respective lines, 

The secretary of the Executive Committee stated that a quantity of 
spare literature has been distributed among other associations, and 
copies of the Chronology of Friends sent to a number of Friends’ li- 
braries. The election of five new members to the Association was 
also announced. A sub-committee appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to take in hand the matter of philanthropic labor referred to its 
care at the last meeting of the Association, submitted an interesting 
and instructive report, which was accepted and ordered to be printed 
and sent to every member of the Association. The committee deemed 
it not advisable for the Association as a body to undertake this field of 
work, but encouraged increased individual effort along lines already 
existing, and offered a list of enterprises in any one of which help will 
be gratefully accepted. It was also stated that the use of the Associa- 
tion rooms is offered to any Friendly person who will undertake to 
form an Adult Class. An announcement was read by Isabel Cham- 
bers of the reopening this fall of the Boys’ Parlor in West Philadel- 
phia, which needs workers and financial assistance. William W. 
Birdsall spoke regarding the University Extension Centre, which has 
been formed by the Association. Members were urged to join the 
class led by Prof. Dana C. Munro, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which meets on successive Fifth-day evenings for study preparatory to 
Hillaire Billoc’s course of lectures on ‘*‘ The Crusades,”’ in First month. 
The subject, ‘*‘ The Crusades,” is one of intense interest, concerning 
which there is much ignorance and misunderstanding, but which oc- 
cupies an important place in history. It is hoped that the opportunity - 
which the University Centre affords will be embraced, and its privileges 
realized by all Friends. Anna Jenkins Ferris as one of the delegates 
to the Conference of Friends’ Associations held Tenth month 31, of- 
fered an interesting report, including an account of the meeting and 
expressions of appreciation of the kindness afforded by New York 
Friends. 

After the transaction of new business the exercises prepared for the 
evening followed. 

Emma Speakman Webster read an admirable paper on Samuel M. 
Janney and Benjamin Hallowell. It contained short sketches of the 
lives and tributes to the character and services in the world of both 
Friends. The paper said; ‘‘ Being born very nearly the same time, 
Samuel M. Janney in 1801 and Benjamin Hallowell in 1799, their 
lives encompassing about the same number of years, their ancestors for 
several generations having been Friends, we can in a measure perceive 
a similarity in the result of those surroundings and influences which 
were brought to bear in moulding the character of these two bene- 
factors.’ 

In the remarks following the reading of the paper, some interesting 
incidents connected with the lives of both Friends were recalled. 
Annie Shoemaker reminded us that Benjamin Hallowell was the first 
to propose the founding of Swarthmore College, where Friends could 
have the advantages of the higher education free from the temptations 
accompanying the larger universities. 

Dr. William I. Hull of Swarthmore College presented to the 
meeting the subject of ‘‘ True Socialism.” A general definition of 
the subject was given and an outline of its scope and aims. The 
usual prejudices which arise more often from misunderstanding than 
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actual knowledge, were set forth and shown to be unfair. Though it 
is true that Socialism is advocated by many worthless members of 
society, ithas ever heen advocated, too, by leading men of intelligence 
and sound judgment and upright, moral characters. In closing Dr. 
Hull urged that we depend not entirely upon the power of the State 
for the solution of the problems around us, but learn to realize the 
still greater power of enlightened public opinion. 

Henry Ferris spoke to the subject from the same standpoint as Dr. 
Hull, but the lateness of the hour prevented a further discussion. 

Isaac H. Clothier read an article from the British Friend, by John 
William Graham, on the ‘‘ Friends called Hicksites,” after which the 
meeting closed with the usual silence. 

HANNAH H, CLoruHigr, Secretary. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The Ist chapter of James constituted the open- 
ing reading for the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, in Tenth 
month. 

Following the regular routine business, Rachel S. Eves read a 
paper giving a brief account of the life of Elizabeth Gurney, to the 
time of her marriage with Joseph Fry. Her strong nature, great love 
for and call to renounce certain amusements, yielding to impressions, 
busy life, kindness to the sick and helpless, and aim to be better and 
happier each year, were livingly presented. 

‘*The Hem of the Garment’? was read by Martha Eves from 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Fifth month 16, 1896. 

The Discipline Section was represented by two papers. The first 
on “ Gambling,” by Mary Eck, comprised the thought that a love of 
money gained by ‘‘ playing,’’ trading for the best of the bargain, adul- 
terating, misrepresenting, or overreaching, may dazzle the eye fora 
moment, but leads away from lasting peace and happiness. 

The second, “‘ Dress and Address,’’ was presented by Ellen Rus- 
sell, and said in substance: ‘* Early Friends adopted the costume of the 
more sober, thoughtful people of their time, and later, wishing to avoid 
expense, waste of time and thought necessary to conform to ever- 
changing fashions, came to have a dress peculiar to themselves. Many 
Friends nave since come to believe that the spirit of the teachings of 
George Fox and other early Friends does not require a conformity to 
any one cut or color of dress, only a care that it does not occupy to 
the exclusion of higher thoughts. Much the same conditions control 
the use of ‘‘ thee’ and ‘‘thou.’’ Some rather criticise the Friends’ 
schools where ‘‘ Mr.’’ and ‘* Mrs.”’ are used, while others feel that the 
spirit of the two titles, ‘‘ Cousin” (as used in some instances) and 
‘* Mr.” is the same, that of avoiding the use of the first name alone. 

Does not ‘‘ plain language’ mean clear, truthful, pure words, and 
the avoidance of flattery, profanity, and unjust criticism ? 

Frances M. Eves reported several items of interest under Current 
Events. 

How shall we help our fellow men by sitting in silence? Our 
experiences and actions give the influence of the unrecorded life of the 
Divine Teacher which is written in the hearts of his children, and 
similar thoughts were brought out in the interesting discussion which 
followed. 

The question of the evening, ‘‘ Is a systematic knowledge of the 
Bible necessary for a successful teacher of the First-day school ?” 
evolved interest and expression. It was said that a study and knowl- 
edge of the Bible and its history are very helpful and much needed, 
but to be truly successful the teacher must have the spirit to make 
clear, and be able to apply the truths taught to the every-day life. One 
important requirement is to gain the interest and codperation of the class. 

At our meeting in the Eleventh month, the chairman, J. Barton 
Eves, read the 3d chapter of James for the opening exercise. 

A continuation of the life of Elizabeth Fry, by Florence I. Eves, 
was a very interesting paper. Forcibly impressive were the thoughts 
of trying to do God’s work as a servant rather than a child, of having 
Christ before the eyes instead of in the heart; and that other picture 
of constantly making the pleasures of others her object; of knowing, 
in dependence upon Divine influence, how to reach the heart of inno- 
cent childhood and hardened criminal ; and the joy and thankfulness 
that welled up from hearts of prisoners and afflicted at the bettering of 
their conditions and surroundings, even to the removing of the binding 
chains, through the promptings and appeals of her beneficent spirit. 

For the Literature Section Sarah T. Eves read the article on Music 
from the ‘‘ Life of Louisa J. Roberts,”’ and Harriet Eck read ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Haddon.” Current Events were reported by J. L. John. 

A discussion on the question, ‘‘ Why has not the Society of Friends 
increased in numbers in proportion to other societies ? ” was opened by 
Frances M. Eves. We have been too well satisfied with present attain- 
ments, to free to disown, not thoughtful enough to invite in, or give 
the word of encouragement to those who show an interest and fre- 
quently meet with us, have few outward attractions, etc., were given 
as probable causes. 

One encouraging feature is that the true foundation principles of 
our Society are being recognized and imbibed more fully by all Chris- 
tian people, as the years go by. 

The presence and participation of Henry R. Russell, of New York, 
added interest to our meeting. Some items were referred to under 
New Business, and we adjourned to meet Twelfth month 13. 

CORRESPONDENT. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Proressor B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, of Johns Hopkins University, who 
recently celebrated the fortieth year of his service as a teacher of 
Greek Literature, lately returned from a long visit to Greece, and he 
will contribute to the Atlantic Monthly during the coming season his 
impressions and reflections. Among other features of the Atlantic, 
the coming year, are to be articles on distinctive characteristics of the 
West, by Frederick J. Turner, of the University of Wisconsin ; simi- 
lar papers on the South, by W. P. Trent, of Sewanee, Tennessee, 


and upon life in typical rural New England communities, by A. F. 
Sanborn. 


Harper & Brothers, publishers, New York city, send out a hand- 
some, illustrated Catalogue of holiday books. Their lists include 
many standard works as well as recent popular issues. Their four 
periodicals, the Magazine, monthly, the Weekly, the Basar, and the 
Round Table, weekly, the last for young people, are in the front rank 
of the periodicals of the country. 


Book News, published monthly by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
is 50 cents a year. It contains special articles and letters representing 
the literary field at Philadelphia, New York, Boston, London, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, and there are besides many book reviews and 
notices, a list of new publications, a ‘list of best-selling books,” etc. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MY PRAYER. 


O For the glorious light divine, 

To penetrate this heart of mine, 
And make it tender with the love 
That cometh down from God above. 


Teach my tongue in every way, 
To call thee Father when I pray, 
Teach my voice in praise to sing 
Unto thee, my Heavenly King. 


O may that still, small voice within, 
Guide me from all the paths of sin ; 
Teach me to sing my title clear, 
That it may reach thy holy ear. 


O may I in thy love rejoice 

To hear thy soothing, tender voice, 
Thy voice ere long may bid me come 
Into that glorious Heavenly home. 


O let the wings of faith be given 

To bear me upward into Heaven ; 

There with the angels I may sing 

Praises to my Heavenly King. 
Philade/phia. 


SMALL THINGS. 


I SHAPED a marble statue, the image of a thought— 

A thought so pure and perfect, it thrilled me as I wrought ; 
And when I saw my task complete, and joyed it was so fair, 
Alas! alas! when next I looked an ugly rent was there. 


In strains of music, then, I told ot sweetest joy and love ; 
And, out and in, the harmony in rich, soft chords I wove; 
When, lo! a mild, weird discord that would not die away : 
I'll hear it evermore, through life, unto my dying day. 


Aweary of my failures, 1 sought the haunts of song ; 
Essayed to cull sweet flowers wherewith to charm the listening 
throng. 
Anon a warning voice I heard that stayed my eager hand ; 
** No soul but one by sorrow tried may join the minstrel band.” 


I found a weary traveler, at noontide, by the way ; 

His brow was deeply furrowed, his locks were thin and gray. 
** Can I do aught for you?”’ I asked. ‘I am athirst,’”’ he said. 

I gave a cup of water; he drank and raised his head. 


A strange and wondrous change I saw, transfigured was his face, 
His form was full of majesty, his eyes of love and grace. 

‘« Well have ye done; well have ye spent that gift of charity. 
Albeit ye knew it not,’’ he said, “* ye did it unto Me.” 


Great works are for great souls; high thoughts for those whose 
minds can soar ; 
Sweet music for the ears that catch the notes from Heaven’s 
bright shore. 
Strong words that move the multitude are not, my child, for thee ; 
Thine are the hidden ways of love and quiet charity. 
—E£. H. Kerr, in Good Words. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S ARMENIAN WORK, 


Letter from Marseilles, France, from Lady Henry Somerset, to the 
Union Signal. The refugees here described are those who have since 
reached the United States. 


«¢ Tuts is the kitchen of Jesus Christ.’’ So spake the 
kindly old Armenian priest as we two stood looking with 
solid satisfaction at the great basement room where a coal 
stove had been put up and two oil stoves were in active 
operation preparing supper for the refugees. The savory 
smell of the soup was pleasant to us, and the more so be- 
cause Armenian cooks were preparing the meal and we 
knew it would taste homelike. The spirit of these people 
is so teachable that we have only to indicate that the 
rooms must be scrubbed out with water and carbolic acid, 
the windows opened for ventilation, the clothes washed in 
the adjoining courtyard, where there are big tanks filled 
with pure water; the supplies brought in from the great 
markets not far away, and they spring to their work with 
real delight in doing as we wish. One large room in this 
great caravansary has been assigned to the.families,—of 
which there are but few, alas, for from the beginning it 
has been the women and children who first fell in the 
flight. Most of these family groups have brought their 
own rugs, and we have supplied mattresses, so that with 
their own materials and ours they are as comfortable as 
they are wont to be at home. The men walk to and fro 
with babies or little children in their arms, and show the 
most tender care towards the weary and the weak. Some 
of the women are approaching a crisis which enlists the 
sympathies of all, so that they have special kindness 
shown them, which they seem to appreciate. The Arme- 
nian priest has fitted up one of the rooms as a chapel, and 
placed a large picture of the resurrection of Christ over 
the simple altar built with his own hands. He is a most 
kindly and fatherly old man, and seems to have instantly 
won the affection of these lonely pilgrims. He has made 
common cause with them, learning their histories, and 
devoting himself to their needs. 

The first meal was one that I shall not soon forget ; 
the good priest lifted a little child in his arms and told 
him to ask a blessing. The refugees stood with bowed 
heads, and hands extended in the attitude of receiving ; 
the little boy did the same and repeated what I think was 
the Lord’s Prayer, at the close of which all chanted the 
Amen. 

To-day one hundred and fifty new ones have arrived in 
a storm-tossed ship from Constantinople ; this new group 
contains a larger proportion of women than any hitherto, 
and we must go to them and arrange for their comfort ; 
we must distribute clothing, and make provision for wash- 
ing ; settle each family in its own snug corner, etc. Miss 
Fraser, a young American missionary, who was with the 
heroic Dr. Grace Kimball at Van all winter long, distribut- 
ing supplies, has been sent to us by Prof. Rendel Harris, 
and is doing excellent service; she knows just how to 
temper judgment with mercy in the giving out of supplies, 
and she can give us the facts we require. When she ap- 
peared on the scene it was touching indeed to see the joy 
of all, especially the women and children, to know that 
their own dear native tongue was to bespoken te them by 
one who is with us constantly, and acts as the ‘‘ missing 
link ’’ between our tongue and theirs in the work of each 
day. Heretofore we had been obliged to carry on our 
conversation in French, and very few of the Armenians 
know a word of that language, so that an interpreter was 
constantly required. 

General Booth has to-day sent Colonel Stitt, the well- 
known head of the social department of the Salvation 
Army, to our aid; he brings a married assistant, so that 
we feel much relieved of the care and work which during 
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the first few days was indeed a heavy tax, though at the 
same time a most delightful one, 

Perhaps no idea of the situation of these people is 
more impressive than a glance at some of their experi- 
ences. For instance: In Stamboul [Constantinople] 
fourteen youths, knowing the dangerous uproar in the 
city, collected together in the house of one of them, fear- 
ing to go abroad in the open street. In a few minutes a 
Turk, a friend of one of them, from across the road, in- 
vited them to come to his house, where they would te 
safer. Here they stayed for eight hours, when some 
mounted police came and told them that they must leave 
that house and come with them, as it was a very unsafe 
place in which to remain. They had scarcely reached the 
street when they were surrounded and hacked down, the 
very police who came apparently to save them, using their 
weapons against them. The teller of the story was the 
only one who escaped. With his clothes torn and smeared 
with the blood of his companions, he reached a stream 
near by, where, feeling faint, he was about to stoop and 
drink the water, until he noticed that a little above, the 
very people who had killed his companions were washing 
their bloody knives in that very stream. He crept away, 
and towards evening managed—he doesn’t know how—to 
cross the bridge to Pera, and escaped. 

Another, seeing all the Armenians closing up their 
shops on the threatened approach of the mod, was about 
to close his own, when a friendly Turk advised him not 
to do so, because the ruffians seeing his shop open, would 
conclude it was a Turkish store and passon. This they 
did, and in the minute’s respite he crossed the street to 
the house of a friendly Greek. Here he was secreted for 
five whole days in an upper closet from whence he could 
see Armenians being hurled from the roof of the adjoining 
house, and the horrors that were taking place in the street 
below. All this time he was without food, for the Greek 
being suspected of harboring him, did not dare to ap- 
proach with food. At length his friend got him off by 
water, and an hour after the very house in which he had 
been secreted was entirely destroyed. 

Among the refugees are two drivers of the dead carts. 
They and six other Armenians were compelled to load up 
the carts with the bodies of their friends and drive them 
to the cemetery and unload their ghastly freight. For 
five days they continued at this work, their clothes drip- 
ping with Armenian blood. If they had tried to run 
away they themselves would have been dumped into one 
of the carts and buried with their companions. 

Miss Willard’s special work is to see the American 
consul, confer with emigration agents and friends across 
the water, to arrange the best plan for some, at least, of 
these refugees to go to America. We find that this is 
what the large majority prefer, many having relatives and 
friends in the ‘‘ country of hope.’’ Miss Willard is not 
strong, but keeps steadily at work. 


MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 
Laura M. Johns, of Kansas. 

THE investment of Kansas women with municipal suf- 
frage has brought to woman herself all gain and no loss, 
It is here demonstrated that we women who vote remain 
in present possession not cnly of all our ‘‘ ancient priv- 
ileges’’ but we have ‘‘rights’’ added thereto. Indeed 
extra privilege and consideration and special attention 
are ours in consequence of our enfranchisement,—par- 
ticularly when election day is at hand. 

The home has not suffered any loss by reason of our 
women taking part in the election of city officials. The 
blundering prejudice which stood out against woman’s 
enfranchisement on the score of grief to come to home 
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and children thereby, has been disarmed by the demon- | 
stration that voting is na more incompatible with washing 
little faces, sewing on buttons, and sweeping floors than 
it is with merchandising, blacksmithing, or farming. 
Woman suffrage in actual operation demonstrates that the 
exercise of the suffrage by women does not lessen mother 
love, diminish wifely devotion, nor weaken woman’s 
loyalty to home and its dearest interests. 

Though women here are eligible to city offices on 
equal terms with men, only 15 of the nearly 300 mayors’ 
chairs have been occupied by women in the ro years of 
their enfranchisement. If women had held city offices 
in equal proportion with men about 1,500 women would 
have acted as mayors in Kansas during the last decade ; 
but our women have not much desired office, and have 
been elected genérally for some specific purpose. 

When some violation of law has been endured far 
past the point of toleration, then, in at least a dozen 
cities, women have been put forward to perform a service 
from which men shrink as likely to ‘‘ hurt their business ’’ 
or as being an ungrateful task. As the ‘‘ business ’’ of 
women is mainly safeguarding their children, they do not 
find the conducting of a city administration according to 
the laws of decency, sobriety, and morality hurtful to 
their dearest interests. It is therefore [for such reasons] 
that city governments are put into their hands, and they 
are known to have undertaken the duties of ‘ public 
trust’’ with proper sense of the responsibility and to 
have performed their work in excellent fashion. 

Whether women poll their whole vote or not at every 
election, the fact that ‘‘ they are there to do it,’’ pre- 
vents the nomination of any except the most upright 
men who can be persuaded to accept the burden of mu- 
nicipal office. 

Of course we have made mistakes in our choice of 
men at times, and the results in such cases were distinctly 
disappointing, but we have learned that high morality 
must needs be joined with executive ability and business 
experience to make an efficient city official. We have 
come in contact with those difficulties which put a repre- 
sentative form of government to the test, and out of this 
widening of our knowledge and experience comes in- 
tenser loyalty and strengthening of that ‘‘ patriotism of 
peace ’’ which is to make for the salvation of our nation. 


RAILROADING 66 YEARS AGO. 
Leesburg (Va.) Mirror. 
WATERFORD, VA., Oct. 21, 1896. 
Amonc some old papers was found an old letter, the 
shadow of which in the Mirror may interest some of the 
olden generation whose memory goes back to the long 
ago, and show to those of to-day the wonderful and 
luxurious progress in railroading. I append copy. 
J. E. WALKER. 
BALTO., 2 mo. Ig, 1830. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: JOHN WILLIAMS—Yonur letter of 17th inst., 
enclosing One Hundred Dollars is this day received, and the amount 
placed to thy credit. Very respectfully, thy friends, 

Tuomas & GEORGE. 

P. S.—The railroad gets on very well; we have had several suc- 
cessful experiments upon it lately, such as one horse drawing 50 
people at the rate of 17 miles an hour, and another drawing 175 
people at the rate of 10 miles an hour. Also a small car containing 
7 or 8 persons, being propelled by a saz/ alone at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour. 

Our families and friends are well. T.&G. 

Thomas and George were merchants of Baltimore 
city, and the railroad referred to was the Baltimore & 
Ohio. John Williams for many years was a merchant in 
Waterford, this county ; he was the father of the late 
William Williams, well known by our citizens. 


J. E. W. 
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A DISCOVERED AUTHOR. 


THE compilers of books of quotations have until lately 
searched in vain for the authorship of the well-known 
quotation : 


“The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.’’ 


In working upon the revision (now nearly ready) of 
the Hoyt-Ward ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Quotations,’’ Kate 
Louise Roberts, of Newark, prosecuted a successful search 
for the author of the lines, and, in a letterto Zhe Critic, 
tells the result substantially as follows : 

‘* Many years ago John Brougham, Lester Wallack, 
Artemus Ward, and others used to socially meet in Park 
Row. One night the question, ‘* What rules the world ?’’ 
arose, and various opinions were expressed. William 
Ross Wallace, who was present, retired before long, and 
some time later called Thomas J. Leigh from the room 
and handed to him a poem which he had just written. 
Mr. Leigh read it aloud to the company and Mr. 
Brougham made a happy little speech of acknowledg- 
ment. The poem was entitled ‘ What Rules the World,’ 
and the first stanza ran : 

‘* They saw that man is mighty, 

He governs land and sea, 

He wields a mighty sceptre, 
O’er lesser powers that be ; 

But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled 

And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 

** Miss Roberts obtained these facts from Mr. Leigh, 
three years ago, and was told that he (then 71 years old) 
and Isaiah Moran (then 76) were the only survivors of 
the little party that heard the first reading of the poem.’’ 


‘‘DEAF AND DUMB.”’ 


To be deaf is to be unable to hear, and to be dumb is to 
be unable to talk. The lack of hearing is remedied by 
teaching the child to use his eyes and understand either 
signs or the motions of the lips, and the lack of speech is 
remedied by teaching the child to use his vocal organs or 
his hands to make others understand, and behold! the 
task is accomplished, and he is ‘‘ just like other folks.’’ 
Not one thought is given to language, to the wonderful 
medium of exchange by means of which the business of 
life is carried on, that is supposed to come by nature, or 
instinct, or miracle, but never by teaching. A cultured 
lady, a literary woman, said to me once after seeing some 
deaf children and hearing them go through certain vocal 
exercises which included every elementary sound in the 
English language : ‘‘ Now, if these children can make all 
these sounds correctly, why don’t they go right on and 
talk? What hinders them?’’ She was a bright woman, 
and when a very short explanation had been given her, 
the reason flashed upon her, and she said: ‘* Why, what 
a fooll am! I see, they’ve got something to say, and the 
mechanical ability to. say it, but no language to say it 
in,’’ and in that one sentence she expressed the reason 
for being of all the institutions and schools for the deaf 
in the country. ‘‘ No language to say it in,’’ that ex- 
presses the condition of a deaf child’s mind before he 
is taught very well, but perhaps ‘‘and no language to 
think it in’’ should be added. Let the reader try for 
himself and see how much consecutive thought he can 
accomplish without words ; and if, with his mind trained 
by years of intelligent thinking, he can do little until the 
words come, let him imagine, if he can, the state of 
mind cut off from language.—Madel £. Adams, in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


THERE comes a day when autumn suns are brief— 
A little, perfect day when winds are still ; 

Soft gleams of golden light the warm air fill, 

And fire from the crimson of the maple’s leaf. 

The robin’s clear, full note, unfraught with grief, 
Blends with the sparrow’s finer, slenderer trill ; 
And o'er the summit of the far-seen hill 

Float clouds, rose-tinted, like the coral-reef. 


The brooklet ripples o’er its pebbled bed, 
And tosses damp upon the sedgy shore ; 
The oak, with foliage of dark-burnished red, 
Stands bold, frost-rifled of its fruited store ; 
And over the halcyon skies are spread 
The semblance of the skies that summer wore. 
—A. T. Schuman, in the Woman's Journal. 


ConsTANTIN NossILorr, in his work ‘‘Le Tour du 
Monde,’’ says: ‘‘ During scientific researches in Nova 
Zembla I had the sensations and experiences of the long 
Arctic night. It began November 3, and ended January 
20. September was pretty comfortable. Then suddenly 
snow covered the mountains. The Samoyedes, my only 
companions, put on their winter clothing, the fishing 
boats set sail for Archangel, the ground froze, the sun 
lost its warmth, and heavy snows fell. Winter had come 
in earnest. On the day when the sun showed itself for 
the last time all hands went out of doors to bid it fare- 
well. It remained in sight for half an houronly. Fora 
few days longer there was a morning twilight. Then 
this faded and gave place to black night. The stars 
shone the whole twenty-four hours. The huts of the 
colony were buried under the snow, of which thick 
whirlwinds filled the air. The wind shook the huts to 
their foundations. Sometimes for days together the in- 
mates of the different huts could hold no communication 
with each other, though the huts wereSide by side. If 
any one went out, he was seized by the wind, and had to 
be dragged back by means of ropes. In this darkness 
and desolation the Aurora borealis did much to entertain 
and cheer them. It lasted sometimes for five days in 
succession, with splendors of color it seems impossible to 
describe. To enjoy the spectacle, I used to remain for 
hours in a hole in the snow, sheltered fromthe wind. I 
have never seen anything more terrible than a tempest 
during the polar night. Man feels himself overwhelmed 
in immensity. When there came a lull in the storm, the 
men ventured out, to breathe the air and purge their 
lungs of the exhalations of the smoking lamps fed with 
seal oil. Twilight appeared again in the middle of 
January ; and on the 2oth the sun rose above the horizon, 
while the members of the little colony stood in line 
facing it, and fired a salute. Noone had died or been 
seriously ill; but all had the look of corpses, and were 
feeble as convalescents after a long sickness. Health re- 
turned with the appearance of the sun.’’ 


THERE has been found in Alaska, near British Columbia, a tribe of 
Indians whose language is like the chirruping sounds of birds. These 
Indians are hunters, and have been driven so often from their settle. 
ments that they build only temporary houses—just a few boughs fas- 
tened together. ‘lhe whole tribe now numbers only twelve. They 


move so constantly that though it has been known for many years that’ 


there was such a tribe, no white man could find them until last winter. 
They are called Tsutsowt. 


It is dangerous to enclose the bulb of an electric lamp in any 
fabric, even as light as mosquito netting ; and from this practice many 
fires have originated. Experiment has shown that an incandescent 
lamp globe closely wrapped with paper, so that no air can pass be- 
tween it and the glass, will catch fire ina very few minutes, 


PREJUDICES are like rats, and a man’s mind like a trap ; they get 
in easily, and then perhups can’t get out at all. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 1806. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (9th), 30.510 

Lowest barometer during the month, (24th), 29.655 

Mean temperature, 53.6 

Highest temperature during the month, (31st), 79. 

Lowest temperature during the month, (9th, 25th), 35. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 60.9 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 46.3 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (27th), 27. 

Least daily range of temperature, (12th, 13th, 18th), 4. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 14.5 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 71.5 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 42.2 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.77 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.67 inches of 
rain, on the 12th and 13th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 8. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 8, cloudy days 13. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

No snow fell during this month. 

Dates of frost: light on the 8th; heavy on 20th; killing oth, roth. 
25th, 26th. 

Lunar Coronz on 16th. 

Solar halo on 20th, 28th. 

Lunar halo on 20th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 46.9 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 600n 31st. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 35 on 25th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 46.2. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p m., 62 on 30th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 36.5 on 24th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 47.5. 
Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
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FINAL returns from the election have mostly been received. In Ken- 
tucky the vote is so close that it is thought one Democratic and twelve 
Republican electors are chosen. In Delaware the Governor has de- 
cided all three Republican electors chosen. In Pennsylvania the offi- 
cial majority for McKinley over Bryan is 301,173. Wyoming appears 
to have chosen two Democratic electors, and one Populist. 

THE next house of Representatives will stand, it is now computed, 
207 Republicans, 137 Democrats, and 13 Populists. On the question 
of independent free coinage of silver, the division is expected to be, 
in favor 153, against 204. Two Democrats are opposed to it, and five 
Republicans favor it. 

THERE was a large attendance of spectators at the opening of the 
German Reichstag on the 16th instant, in anticipation of a warm de- 
bate over the neutrality treaty between Russia and Germany, disclosed 
by Prince Bismarck. The aftair, however, proved to be tame, the 
Government Ministers deprecating a continuance of the agitation as 
injurious to the Empire, and the Chamber being apparently disposed 
to take this view. 


IT is announced that a treaty of peace has been signed between 
Abyssinia and Italy. The new convention recognizes the complete 
independence of Ethiopia. King Menelek declares free all the 
Italians taken prisoners during the recent campaign. This is the final 
outcome of Italy’s foolish and costly war of aggression in Africa. It 
is an utter failure and has only brought Italy loss and humiliation. 


THE war in Cuba is being prosecuted with increased energy by the 
Spanish commander, Gen. Weyler. News of serious fighting is ex- 
pected at this writing. Last week there were rumors that a rupture 
between the United States and Spain was imminent. It was said that 
the American minister at Madrid had compelled the withdrawal of 
certain notes sent by the Spanish government to other European powers 
to sound them in relation to the position of the United States ; that the 
consul-general of Havana had demanded the suspension of certain 
discriminations directed against American shipping, and that a fleet was 
being fitted out with a view to possible hostilities with Spain, These 
statements have since been denied, but there are still some apprehen- 
sions of trouble. 

GREAT interest is felt in the election of members of the United 
States Senate, as the composition of that body, after the close of the 
present session, is much in doubt. On the 17th instant the Legis- 
lature of Georgia elected Alexander Stephens Clay, Senator. He is a 
Democrat and favorable to the free coinage of silver; he will succeed 
John B. Gordon, who is of the same view. 
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NEWS AND “OTHER GLEANINGS. 


REFERRING to the progress of women, in her address at St. Louis, 
Frances E. Willard said : Of 400,000 teachers in the United States 43 
per cent. are women; in England the proportion is even greater. 
Russian girls are thirsty for knowledge. There were 500 applications 
for 150 vacancies in the entering class for the higher course for women 
at the University at St. Petersburg at the recent examinations. There 
are 123,955 women teachers in England. Twenty-five States have 
given the educational ballot to women; one, Kansas, the municipal ; 
and Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah have made them full citizens. 


—The Russian Government has assigned an annual grant of about 
$48,000 to the medical school in St. Petersburg, and the city under- 
takes to provide $11,500, while private subscriptions have raised an 
endowment of nearly $200,000. 

—Dr. Seneca Egbert, professor of hygiene at the Medico-Chirur- 
gical College, lecturing at the Academy of the Natural Sciences on 
** The Water We Drink,’’ said: ‘*‘ We drink too little water, and 
rheumatism results. Cures of rheumatic disorders at domestic and 
foreign mineral springs are due more to the free imbibing of water as 
water than to the minerals contained therein.” 

—lIn Lincoln, Nebraska, for several days before the election, a 
news item says, the political excitement was so great that business 
came to a standstill, and the streets were blocks with groups in eager 
discussion, so that the police found it impossible to keep a passage 
open. At last the authorities took an empty warehouse, adorned it 
with portraits of all the candidates, and a miscellaneous assortment of 
campaign literature, put up a sign, “ Politics discussed here,’’ and 
threw it open to the public. It worked like a charm. 

—The North Carolina Baptist Association has adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing State aid by taxation to higher education. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Rancocas, N. J.,on First-day, Elev- | — 


ments 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 


er (Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 


—The first effect of the Siberian competition seiniasiaiiath has been 
to reduce the area devoted to wheat-growing in European Russia, 
very much as the increase of the wheat fields of the Dakotas and 
California tended to reduce the area of the Central States. In 1895 
the area under cultivation for winter crops had diminished in the 
southern governments of European Russia 12.95 per cent., in the 
Southern Caucasus 8.40 per cent., in Little Russia 3.90 per cent., and 
in North Russia, 3.38 per cent. 


—A curious story comes from Wisconsin. The State Veterinarian 
of that State says the golden rod is the cause of the disease resembling 
consumption that has destroyed thousands of horses in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. The horses eat the plant, go into a decline and waste away, 
both the blood and tissue being destroyed. The only remedy is to 
destroy the plant. 


—Sponge gathering is an important industry in the Bahama 
Islands, and on the Florida coast. A despatch from Nassau, N. P., 
says that W. R. Pyfrom, the oldest sponge merchant in the colony, 
died on the 14th inst. He was a native of the Bahamas, and owned 
a fleet of vessels numbering about sixty. 


—Women do preach! On the 15th inst. the pulpits of sixty-eight 
churches in St. Louis were occupied by delegates to the W. C. T. U. 
Convention, 


—According to an Indianapolis despatch the Indiana Republican 
Congressmen-elect have decided to refer all applications for post-office 
appointments to the patrons of the post-offices, and elections will be 
held in every city and town of the State after March 4. 


—In a public address at Lincoln, Nebraska, on the 14th inst., 
William J. Bryan advised that the agitation of the free silver question 
be kept up by the formation of clubs for the discussion of the financial 
question. 


REMOVAL. 


HAS REMOVED TO 





enth month 22, 1896, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 
The attendance of Frienns and others is 
solicted. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month | 
occur as follows : 


TOTICE. —The conned meeting of the Stock- 
holders of Swarthmore College will be 
held at Friends’ meeting - house, Race 

and 15th streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
Petts Twelfth month 1, 1896, at 2 o'clock. 
Rosert M. JANNEY, 
Ausy W. MILLER, 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, spares AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 


{9 Clerks. 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 





. Short Creek, Ohio. 
. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Pa. 
. Southern, Camden, Delaware. 





. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


specialty. 
. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race 
Street meeting-house, on the 21st of Eleventh 
month, 1896, at Io a. m. Lecture: 

‘* An Introduction to the Study of Children,” 
E Harlow Russell, Principal State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. 

Parents, teachers, School Committees, and 
others interested in the cause of education are 
cordially invited to be present. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


™ THE DELICATE DECORATIONS 


of fine silverware are des- 
troyed by poor oS oo 
Don’t risk them, U 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


The standard silver-polish, a 
perfect polisher, which saves 
silverware and gives it bril- 
liancy without wearing, with- 
out scratching. Sold every- 
where. yeas Revenywnere. Sent 

rst 

e te EO TRO SILICON CO., 


= John St., New York. Se 
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| BECAUSE 


E LISA H. SCHOFIELD, 


No. 9 SouTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 

Stillwater, Richland, O. (Former Studio, 1420 Chestnut St., destroyed by fire.) 
Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water Color, 

China, Tapistry painting, etc. Crayon Portraits a 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


‘ae RAL 


Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. Job 


WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea 


so much cheaper than cocoa? | — 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 2 
$1 NorTH Seconp Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


when new plates are ‘ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9to 12a. m. 
lto 5P m. 


Al Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


““< DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philadelphia. 





Gas and Oil 
Heating 
Stoves 


$2.50 Upward. 


They save starting heaters early and are 
always useful. 





f Hardware roca 
Conrow, and Housefarnishing CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


U, 736 Spring Gs Garden 8t., Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Ps 


h iladel phia. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, ey AND CONTRACTORS, 


ttended To. 
1125 Sheaff oe ret (iat street above Race), 


8. R. RicHa ae 
1917 Grats Avenue. 


AQUILA . J. J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


i SHOURDS, 
2232 Wallace 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SoclETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
or Irs TESTIMONIES. 

By JouN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


(Poems. ) 
By Howarp J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GArRD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


ECHOES. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


eof 3§ WILLIAM HEACOCK, O48 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PE ‘SONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philade)phia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months, 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, a two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April! and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 








For detailed itineraries and other information, 
weply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadel pbia. 


John Faber Miller, >), o%irws be” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


. Endorsed 


hole range of cereals, 
MPLE FREE. 


Ask Dealers, or 


Write to Farwell mm. N.Y..U.S.A 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, 
erage Philadelbhia, —__ 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


ular Prices 
ples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 





4 GE0.C.4 
Art Store, |} 
806 Market Street, || 


| Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, etc. 


| 


Framing of Studies for | 


pupils a specialty. j 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


*Macbeth” means tough- 
ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
8x10 size, 


SEND FOR LIsT. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 


Black Dress Goods 


More unusual offerings in the most 
desirable fabrics : 


FRENCH SERG E—44 inches 
wide, all wool. Reduced from 45 25 
cents per yard to C. 
IMPORTED JACQUARDS— 
44 inches wide, all wool. Re- 3/! 
duced from 65 cents per yard to 2 C. 
FANCY ENGLISH SICILIAN 50 
—44 inches wide. Reduced from C 
e 
69c. 


$1.00 per yard to 
/d¢. 


SAMPLES SENT 70 ANY ADDRESS 
UPON REQUEST. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


| PHILADELPHIA. 





PRIESTLY’S FANCY JAC- 
QUARDS—+4I inches wide, all 
wool. Reduced from $1 per yd. to 

CREPON NOVELTIES— 2 in- 


ches wide, mohair and wool. Re- 
duced from $1.25 per yard to 


Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 Garden Street. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
RovaL Bakinc Powper Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


"J.'7. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Br okers, 


No. 711 WALNovT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED IN 1881. 


Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,0°0. 

Has Insurance in torce nearly $40,000,000. 

Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 
first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 
Profits are divided annually, 
policy-holders. 


NO = K HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


Policies carry cash dividends after five years. 

Paid-up insurance after 15 years. 

No admission fees, dues, etc. 

ea incontestable and indisputable, immedi- 
ately. 

Premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, and bi-monthly. 

Its assets are retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony witb the risks. 

Pamphlets and circulars will be furnished upon 
application. 

Active, energetic, well-connected men have a good 
opportunity for a lucrative employment. 


sharing between 


For particulars send to 


De Luis Bros., 


STATE MANAGERS, 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, 


TRUST AND “DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Com 
Bxxcuror, 
Ra terest or © Dividends Oo 
Bawerd Sabie, Jr. 


Rzecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, H 
Francis 4 Waite, Mat Matt. C. 


ny Gee Gewerat Trust and Banxixe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
TOR, Caliested, Real Hota eas ting Trusts cf every 
ee a for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


Daniel Matter or Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Acts as 


kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 


Seareiory ond? <a 


enry C. Matthews, Gosems D- Baker, ae Blake 


Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortt 





™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


T 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


RUST CO. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


‘INGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
LLIAM N. ELY, 


EFF 
wi 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HERBY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM 8H. JENKS, 


WILLIAM H. 


¢ EORGE FoCE ro BISPHAM, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLe Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


at actual Net Cost. 
a Suepius of over THree MILLIONS. 
INCONTESTABLE. 


ITS 


Itis PureLy Murua; 


has Assets OF TWENTY-FIVe MILLIONS and 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Com issues its 
the Com yoon 


able onan 


registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 
Francis R C 


Joseph E Gillingham, Charles 


N. Parker Shortridge, 
Isaac H. Ciothier, 


Roberts. 


T. Wistar Brown, 
John B Gest, 

~S H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Bally, 


— Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Hen y — 


George Lee, Stuart Wood 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphi: 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and I srrestaaie ane hoot severed om and a 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. “WISTA 
ASA 8. WING ; 


of insurance De 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Assistant Actuary, 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROR, Monro 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, 


BON DS 


We have several choice lots of high- 


grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and | 


other conservative investors. 


Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 


nished on application. 
HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


ee Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 
‘Montgomery Sears Milk. — 
CONSHOHOCKEN D 


os North High oo moras eae | 


HL. JONES. 


from the Assets of the Com 
BROW N; Vice-President an 
ment, JOSEPH ASHB ; Trust 

Officer, J. BARTON MTOWNSEND 
DAVID 6. ALSOP. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between other people's shoes and ours is the 
difference between a chromo and an oil— 


EXCEPT IN PRICE: 


S. DUTCHER, 


B Soston Binder 
Ch ap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 


25 cents, including 
| postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
| Sind your papers, and have a volume 
of over rooo pages of valuable reading 
}matter at the end of the year. 





